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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 5 West zgth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three doliars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at sead- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, ‘ 

Change of address. -The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address bot, the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vague should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on anv vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


HATS AND BONNETS 
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B. LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


M A R ¥ T N 
DRESSMAKER AND DESIGNER 


Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty. Shirts 
from $1.50 up; Short Skirts, $3.00, when material is 
furnished. 205 East 19th Street. 


M M E. V. a: Oo ek 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding, and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 














A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 
A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898 
Affords ease with a perfect fit. Mme. Marie 


Elise de Latour, Designe: and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 


C y A P M A N 
Gowns. Until March for ladies going south 


latest designs in light wool and wash gowns, 
at reasonable prices. Ig E, 31st Street, N. Y. City 


ce AD i222 FALSE 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





A o. WEINGARTEN 
. LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 


Riding Habits and Driving Coats 


37 West 31st Street, New York 

i he 2 & 2 O RRS 
Formerly with B, Altman & Co. Dress- 
makers and importers of Street, Evening, and 


Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York 


M. 


WEINGARTEN 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


A M. A mR Pe 
7 IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 


GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
20 West 34th St., New York, 


HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 


A oe. ee we ee Oe 
° MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S GOWNS 


Models for dancing school dresses shown 
‘ 28 West 35th Street, New York 


O 5. | ee en ae 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 


Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 30th Street, New York 


ISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 
competent supervision, at reasonable prices. 

Young Women’s Christian Ass'n, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York 


HEODORE B. DALE 


IMPORTING DRESSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage, and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 


ONSTANT QUELLER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 


Miss SCHROEDER 


Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 
10 West 35th Street, New York 
me : he 


F RAME, ! 
FASHIONABLE 


DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


M's WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Tea Gowns and Debutantes’ Dresses a 
Specialty. Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., 
bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York 











S Cc O T , T 
ROBES 


Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
45 West 45th Street, between §th and 6th Avenues 


SAFFORD BARSTOW 


RS. 
MISS RANKIN 
Gowns, Theatre Waists a specialty 


2 West 33d Street, opp. Hotel Waldorf 





G R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


347 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 





OUMANS—HAT S 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


A S 3 O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 


122 West 42d Street, New York 
FIELDING & CO. 


a MILLINERS 


BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 


H av. 2s oe Se 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 


FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 





CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
SCHNEIDER 


M’°® “| aia ye 
CORSETIERE 


Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. joth and 31st Sts. 


ME. G D} 








ARDNER 


CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a Specialty 
52 West 21st Street, New York 
ARGARET MURTHA 
Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 
Gowns, Négligés, Matinees and Silk Skirts 
Trousseaux a Specialty 13 West joth St., N. Y. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 

MERICAN HERALDRY 

Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable if not desired. 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, b. I., 
Box 66. 
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Water color sketches with written description 

of all the imported gowns. Spring Season 
1g0o. Henrietta R. Simpson, 7 East 31st Street. 

en pe coy: Se Gee 


Solo and ensemble instruction. 
Ysaye, Sauret, Thomson, and Halir. 
ingham, 1744 Broadway. 


SHE MISSES WHITE 
will take entire charge of Children’s parties 
and private dancing classes. Address Miss 

SARA WHITE, 12 East 22d Street, New York. 


_ 


Endorsed by 
The Rock- 








SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 

.: coe SHOP PING 
Of every description. Articles for personal 
and household use selected with taste and 


care. References. Address, Mrs. Julia Hayes Percy, 
18 West 34th Street, New York. 

EW YORK SHOPPING 

Of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 

Estimates given for furnishing houses. Send 

for circular. Mrs. M. W. Ketchum, 1oz W. 42d St. 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


MBROIDERING 


On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle, and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14th and 15th Streets. 


MBROIDERING 


Of every description made by hand and by 

machinery. Orders executed at short notice. 
AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 


OOK BINDING, 


Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 

at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor. 1oth St., N. Y. 

A €. 326 

To match gowns, 

dressmaking trade dyed and cleaned. 


Laces cleaned and mended. References. 
PAULINE, 111 West 17th Street, New York. 
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All materials used by the 
Real 
MME. 








TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN 





SKIN FOOD 
Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 
plications. Continued use positively removes 

wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 

mail, $1.50. OLive Ropart & Co.,9 E. 42d St. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson), LApres’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square. 
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Society .. ‘ é ; 
Seen On the Stage ; ° iii 


Dress On the Stage. ° iii 
Social Topics—A Firebrand 
Preachment . ‘ ; 130 


Haphazard Jottings ‘ 132, 134 
An Experience Meeting—Fiction 134 


What She Wears . 134, 138 
Vienna ‘ . ° i 138 
Glimpses . ‘ ; Z ; 138 
Seen in the Shops . : 140, 141 


Smart Fashions for Limited In- 
comes . ‘ ‘ - 5 ne eae 
What They Read . ; : 141 
As Seen by Him. : ; 142 
The Well-Dressed Man 142, 143 
Vogue’s Weekly Pattern oe 
Fancy Stock . : é ? 144 
Whispers ‘ - ‘ : 144 
For the Hostess. } . 144 
Requests for Patterns . oe 


Descriptions of Fashions : vi 
Furniture ; ; : : vi 
Paris 3 ; ‘ d § vi 
Answers to Correspondents . vii 





DIED 


Beard.—20 Feb., 1900, William Hol- 
brook Beard, N. A., in the 76th year of his 
age. 


Tonnele.—On Saturday, 24 Feb., at her 
residence, No. 48 East 68th street, Katharine 
Newhouse, wife of John L. Tonnele, and 
daughter of the late John Newhouse. 


Wainwright.—On Thursday, 22 Feb., 
at Colorado Springs, Col., John Tillotson 
Wainwright. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Iselin-Goodridge.—Miss Ethel Iselin, 
daughter of the late John H. Iselin, to Mr. 
Frederic Grosvenor Goodridge, only son of the 
late Frederic Goodridge. 





WEDDINGS 


Ellsworth-Van Rensselaer.— Mr. 
John Magee Ellsworth and Miss Elizabeth Van 
Rensselaer, daughter of Mr. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, were married in Grace Church 
Chantry on Tuesday, 27 Feb. the Rev. Dr. 


Huntington officiating. Bridesmaids, Miss 
Georgiana Wilmerding, Miss Mathilde Van 
Rensselaer. Best man, Mrs. John Magee. 
Ushers, Mr. Philip M. Lydig, Mr. Seth 


Sprague, Mr. Charles A. Van Rensselaer, Mr. 
Louis Boissevain. 


Lentilhon-Brown,—Mr. Eugene Len- 
tilhon and Miss Florence Bergh-Brown, daughter 
of Mrs. E. Bergh-Brown, were married in the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest on Tue., 27 
Feb., the Rev. D. Parker Morgan officiating. 
Maid of Honor, Miss Mollie Holden. Best man, 
Mr. Edward D. Lentilhon. Ushers, Mr. H. R. 
Whitney, Jr., Mr. Maclery Pentz, Mr. A. 
W. S. Cochrane, Mr. Richard King. 


DINNERS 


Childs.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Childs 
gave a dinner on Thursday in honor of Prince 
and Princess Poniatowski. Present were: Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Storrs Wells, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Crocker, Mrs. William Douglas, Mrs. 
Lewis Cass Ledyard, Mr. and Mrs. J. Norman 
de R. Whitehouse, Miss Remsen, Oliver H. 
P. Belmont, Charles M. Oelrichs, and J. Henry 
Smith. 


De Peyster.—Mrs. Frederic J. de Pey- 
ster gave a dinner at her residence,7 E.42d St., 
last week. Present were: The Misses de 
Peyster, Mr. and Mrs. Newbold Morris, Miss 
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Mazie Delafield, Miss Barbey, Miss Frances 
Pell, Miss Carrie White, Miss Clarkson, Ed- 
ward Crosby, Schuyler Schieffelin, Seymour 
Perkins, Cecil Landale, Thomas Kearney, and 
A. V. Z. Post. 

Fish.—Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish gave 
a dinner last week in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliver Harriman. The guests were: Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Norman de R. Whitehouse, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Lee Tailer, Mrs. Charles H. Mar- 
shall, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stuart Dodge, 
Mr. and Mrs. George J. Gould, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. Suffern Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney J. 
Smith, Miss Eleanor Hewitt, Miss Pomeroy, 
Miss Caroline Duer, Charles A. Munn, James 
De Wolfe Cutting, Amos Tuck French, and 
Samuel P. Blagden, Jr. 

Wilson.—Mrs. Richard T. Wilson gave 
a dinner at her residence, 511 Fifth Avenue, on 
22 Feb. Present were: Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Starr Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clews, Mrs. 
Thomas Hitchcock, Mr. and Mrs. Pembroke 
Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney J. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. John 
J. Wysong, Mrs. Richard Irvin, and Richard 
T. Wilson, Jr. 


DANCES 


Church.—The final meeting of Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Church’s dancing class took place on 
Friday last at Sherry’s. The guests were re- 
ceived by Mrs. John Clarkson Jay, Mrs. Ed- 
ward R. Curtis, Mrs. Church, Mrs. H. R. 
Beekman. For the men the favors were 
silver-mounted pipes and cigarette holders of 
many kinds, Japanese lacquered ash receivers, 
and boutonniéres. For the women velvet sachet 
bags embossed in silver and attached to silver 
chains, gilt butterflies for the hair, chain 
purses in silver, gilt, and oxidized silver, and 
large fans ornamented with filigree work. 


Among the members present were: Miss 
Schefer," Miss Gould, Miss Nichols, Miss 
Jean Brown, Miss Pansy Roosevelt, Miss 
Weeks, Miss Hard, Miss Lefferts, Miss 
Delafield, Miss Rutherford, Miss Olyphant, 
Miss Atterbury, Miss Hoyt, Miss Hege- 


man, Miss Schieffelin, Miss Mildred Carruth 
Dix, Miss Georgette Kidd, Miss Alberta Stur- 
gis, Miss Angelica Schuyler Church, Miss 
Edith Van Cortlandt Jay, Miss Josephine Roe, 
Miss Julia Delafield, the Misses Dominick, Miss 
Julia Pierson, Miss Beekman, Miss Louise 
Gallatin, the Misses Holt, Miss Emmet, James 
Pierson, Lawrence Atterbury, H. M. Brokaw, 
R. Bigelow, H. H. Boyesen, Goelet Gallatin, 
J. V. Oddie, R. G. Cooke, F. R. “Lefferts, 
Harry Batcheller, Ashton de Peyster, Alfred 
Wagstaff, Lansing Satterlee, Roland Holt, An- 
son Hard, Irwin, Livingston, Walter, Anderson, 
James Pell, Alfred Pell, J. C. Jay, Schroeder, 
and Alexander Hadden. 


RECEPTIONS 


Bloodgood.—Mrs. William Bloodgood 
gave an afternoon reception, with music, on Sat., 
24 Feb., at her residence, 14 West 54th St. 
The musical programme was as follows : 


Sonata (Italian) xvii Century............. Scarlatti 
Miss Harriette Cady. 

i » oc6 dys senegkio’ iehkes- nate Secchi 

““O White's the Moon upon the Loch’, ., Mac Cunn 

A NG 50S wads Senet saaepaeeeandd Boott 
Mr. Francis Rogers. 

Et TI 600s ccccsedeunvescies M. V. White 

5 EE Tains:o0 09. so 000 ebewheeaniian es Thom 

Be EE Saban d as 60 6ce pes caccbeata Clayton Johns 

Mrs. Adele Laes Baldwin. 

“ Rhapsodie Hongroise,”’ No. 12............. Liszt 
Miss Harriette Cady. 

* Nogl D’ Irlande’ \Wadeidathye bab argh-tivais dpe Holmés 

yO Se Ee Pe ae Wagner 

PD “«  . “sccsea. ahawccessen Johns 


Mr. Fiancis Rogers. 


ROR a occ stderr vere Hévane Brahms 

Ore EEE 7 as cows cupe belies vec Old French 

Oh IS sean hides do sie ts < gabasgtibeves Mallard 
"Mrs. Baldwin. 

rs I Ae Eee Chopin-Sgambati 

“ Friihlingsrauschen "’ ( Rustling of Spring)..Sinding 
Miss Cady. 

Some of those present were: Mr. and Mrs. 


Heldreth Bloodgood, Mr. and Mrs. Le Grand 
Benedict, Mr. and Mrs. John H. Watson, Miss 
Constable, Miss Julia Wells, Miss Hegeman, 
Mr. Chauncey Depew, Mr. Louis Keller, Mr. 
Cortlandt Van Rensselaer, Mr. Andrew Bibby, 
Mr. James Stokes, Mr. and Mrs. J. Egmont 
Schermerhorn, Mr. and Mrs. Gil Jones, 
Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
|. Berwind, Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Robinson, 





Mr. and Mrs, John C. Wilmerding, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter S. Stokes, Mr. and Mrs. T. Ches- 
ley Richardson. 

Callender.—Miss Callender and Miss De 
Forest gave an evening reception, with music, the 
early part of last week. Miss Elsa Ruegger, 
Mr. Plancon, and Mme. Emma Eames were the 
soloists. Among the guests were: Mr. and 
Mrs. August Montant, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
L. Baylies, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Berwind, Mr. and 
Mrs. John H. Hammond, Miss Sloane, Mr. E. 
Reeve Merritt, Mr. and Mrs. Standford White, 
Frederick H. Baldwin, the Misses Gurnee, 
Mrs. Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Juillard, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Barclay, Mr. and Mrs. 
George B. De Forest, Mr. and Mrs. W. Storrs 
Wells, Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elisha Dyer, Jr. 


CLUBS 
Friday Evening Badminton.—The 


first meeting of the Friday Evening Badminton 
Club will be held to-morrow evening at the 
Berkeley Armory, 25 East 49th St. The 
patronesses of the club are: Mrs. George R. 
Schieffelin, Mrs. Joseph Drexel, Mrs. Edward 


R. Biddle, Mrs. Lewis Livingston Delafield, 
Mrs. Henry L. Burnett, Mrs. Benjamin S. 
Church, Mrs. Alexander D. Shaw, Mrs. 


George Crocker, Mrs. Joseph C. Willetts, and 
Mrs. Thomas S. Young, Jr. 


LENTEN SEWING CLASSES 


Tuesday Mornings.—The Tuesday 
morning class will be held for the benefit of the 
Pro-Cathedral Summer. Home for Children, 
and will meet on Tuesday mornings at the fol- 
lowing houses: March 6, Mrs. I. Townsend 
Burden, No. 5 Madison Square; March 13, 
Mrs. Henry Clews, No. 9 West 34th Street ; 
March 20, Mrs. Henry C. Potter, No. 10 
Washington Square, North; March 27, Mrs. 
George Lewis, No. 411 Fifth Avenue. 

Fuesday Afternoons.—This class is 
for the benefit of the Virginia Day Nursery, and 
meets on Tuesday afternoons, March 6, 13, 
20, 27, and April 3, at the residences of Mrs. 
F. H. Betts, 22 East 65th Street; Mrs. H. 


G. Trevor, 6 East 45th Street; Mrs. H. F. 
Osborn, 850 Madison Avenue; Mrs. G. 
Jennings, 7 East 72d Street, and Mrs. R. E. 
Schirmer, 243 East 17th Street. 


LECTURES 


Goodyear.—Mrs. William H. Goodyear 
will give the last four of his illustrated lectures 
on Wednesday mornings at 11 o'clock, at the 
Berkeley Lyceum Theatre, on March 7, 14, 
21, 28. His subjects will be: March 7, 
Picturesque and Panoramic Venice ; March 14, 
Pisa and Her Setting; March 21, The Glories 
of Florence; March 28, Unknown Parts of 
Italy. Patrons: Mrs. Edward D. Adams, 
Mrs. Henry B. Barnes, Mrs. August Lewis, 
Mrs. Henry M. Sanders, Mr. John Sloane, Mr. 
M. Dwight Collier, Mr. George A. Adee, Mr. 
S. P. Avery, Mr. Charles DeKay, Mr. James 
R. Jesup, Mr. Robert H. Robertson, Mr. 
George C. Holt, Rev. Roderick Terry, Mr. 
William A. Coffin. 


MUSIC 


De Pachmann.—De Pachmann will give 
his fifth piano recital at Mendelssohn Hall this 
afternoon, at three o’clock. His programme 
will be : 

f§ Op. 28—Nos. 1, 3, 6, 11, 12,"15, 
i 16, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24 
(Op. 7—B-flat major 
b Mazurkas.......00..0¢ < Op. 7—F minor 
(Op. 56—C major 
2. Etudes. .Op. 10—Nos. 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 
3. Etudes....Op, 25—Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12 

Heyman.—Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman 
will give a musical matinee this afternoon, at 
three o’clock, at Sherry’s, assisted by Mr. David 


1. a Preludes..,. 


Mannes and Mr. Leo Schulz. Programme : 
Be 
1. Trioin D Minor, Op. 32 ........... Arensky 


Miss Heyman and Messrs. Mannes and Schulz. 


yO I inti 000d spike cagiscnes< 

b Impromptu, Op. 36 

© BOPCONBS o0.o a kc se gesicvccccccceccecess 

GO Deawenee Capebee io. cece. cs cccccscce 
Miss Heyman. 


nv 





Bo SRE Is 600s oot se ths cc cncddeesccoccses 
a Adagio 
b Perpetuum Mobile } haceetiesudces Franz Ries 
Mr. Mannes. 
Il. 
4- Die Davidsbiindler................ Schumann 


Miss Heyman. 


oo: eh chnds sides bbepataiveccewe saeebe 
i ING 105 5d a ete aan aa oiieins OOM: Bruch 
b Mazurka.... . Tschaikowsky 


Mr. Schulz. 


6. a Marche Grotesque...................Sinding 
b Crescendo o spite nes eeoes Per Lasson 
c Friihlingsrauscher Pa 
ip RO ois in 0s Mp pebiadenseie Wehle 


Miss ‘Heyman. 
Sharpe.—Mr. Ernest Sharpe, a young 
American basso, who has appeared at Bayreuth 
and at song recitals in London, arrived in New 
York last week, and will give his first recital 
in Mendelssohn Hall, Thursday afternoon, 
March 8. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Sailing Wed., 21 Feb., Mr. 
Burden, Mr. Lyon 
Mr. C. S. Guthrie, 
ir.W. R. McMillan, 


Oceanic.- 
and Mrs. James A. 
Gardiner, Miss Gardiner, 
Mr. Alexander S. Hay, 
Mrs. Philip Niles. 


St. Louis.—Sailing Wed., 21 Feb., Mrs. 


Astor, Mr. and Mrs. G. P. Atterbury, Mr. 
and Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Jr., Mrs. Lois 
Kellogg, Hon. G. W. Peck, Mrs. Peck. 





SEEN ON THE STAGE 


Y Daughter-in-Law is the domestic title 
M selected for the English version of 
farce from the French, which was 
given its first American representation at the 
Lyceum on Monday evening. The play en- 
gages the services of a number of English play- 
ers, who have been especially imported for the 
representation. ‘The most noted of these are 
Ellaline Terriss and Seymour Hicks. The plot 
of this lovely farce turns on a mother-in-law’s 
disapproval of her son’s wife, and, as the junior 
and senior household occupy flats in the same 
apartment house, the opportunities for hostile 
observation are manifold. The mother mar- 
plot makes the most of her chances, with the 
result of annuated tunes for the other characters 
in the play and lively amusement for the audi- 
ence. Ferdinand Gottschalk is one of the 
Americans in the cast, and it may be added 
that the brilliant lustre of fun is not dimmed by 
his presence on the stage. 





Madam Modjeska began a several weeks’ en- 
gagement on Monday at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. Thus far the famous actress has ap- 
peared in Mary Stuart, but this evening she is 
to make her first appearance in Marie Antoi- 
nette, a new drama by Clinton Stuart. At the 
matinée on Saturday Modjeska will appear in 
The Ladies’ Battle, a comedy from the French. 
Cissie Loftus is also cast for a réle in this play. 
It is Modjeska’s intention to revive several of 
Shakespeare’s plays during her present engage- 
ment. 


The Castle Square Opera Company, at the 
American Theatre, is giving, for the week, 
Verdi’s Rigoletto, the cast including Maude 
Lillian Berri, D. Eloise Morgan, and other 
favorites.  Falka is announced for Monday 
next, on which occasion souvenirs are to be 
distributed, as that will be the seven hundredth 
opera representation by this company. 


Mam’ selle *Awkins, defined as an extrava- 
ganza, was brought out at the Victoria on Mon- 
day. The libretto is by Richard Carle, and it 
concerns the experiences of a spendthrift whose 
impecuniosity leads him to masquerading, with 
embarrassing results. A number of players, 
well known as fun-makers, appear in the cast. 


On Monday next the Harlem Opera House 
will house The Little Minister and Miss Maud 
Adams, this being the last New York represen- 
tations of the popular comedy.—On Monday 
next also, at the Herald Square Theatre will 
be produced Madame Butterfly, a charming 
Japonesque comedy, in which the réle will be 
played by Miss Blanche Bates. 


A week from Monday next, at the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre, will be brought out Robespierre, 
which will engage the services of Henry Irving 
and Ellen Terry. These distinguished players 
are to appear for a fortnight, during which time 
they will give The Merchant of Venice, The 
Amber Heart, The Bells, Nance Oldfield, and 
Waterloo. 


When We Were Twenty-one, the play in 
which Nat Goodwin and Maxine Elliott have 
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scored such a success, will close their season at the 
Knickerbocker. It is drawing such big houses 
that it is rumored that a return engagement of it 
will be played, possibly at the Empire Theatre. 


Brother Officers is the only play this season 
at the Empire, although it is possible one or two 
revivals may mark the last days of the regular 
stock company. The Princess Chic wil] soon 
be withdrawn from the Casino. Its successor is 
to be The Casino Girl, one of those vaudeville 
type of plays which are so frequently given at 
this house. 


Sherlock Holmes is to run until about May 
at the Garrick.—Way Down East at the 
Academy of Music is running to the fullest 
houses, and there is no hint as to date of its 
withdrawal.—Ben Hur, at the Broadway, like- 
wise goes on and on.—Hearts are Trumps at the 
Garden Theatre, a good old-fashioned melo- 
drama, employing the services of three hundred 
people and principal players of distinction, has 
settled down for a long and prosperous run. 


From Broadway to Tokio, at the New York, 
is continuing the success it started out with, and 
there appears every probability that it will be 
continued for months to come.—Aunt Hannah, 
at the Bijou, does not appear to have made a 
hit. but one of the songs, Ma Tiger Lily, has been 
rapturously received, and this one feature seems 
likely to keep the farce upon the boards for 
some time, with profit to the managers. 


The Ambassador, at Daly's, in spite of its 
lack of dramatic ability, continues to meet with 
great popular approval as a charming spectacle of 
well-dressed and conventionally well-behaved 
characters. — Robert Hilliard is again doing 
turns in vaudeville houses with that pretty 
comedy, based upon Richard H. Davis’s touch- 
ing story, The Littlest Girl.—At the Criterion 
Theatre, on 6 March, Mr. James K. Hackett, 
will appear in the Pride of Jennico, a drama- 
tization by Abbey Sage Richardson and Grace 
Furnisse, of the novel by that name. 


DRESS ON THE STAGE 


Ert Ficure.—This exquisite gown is 
made of an embroidered crépe shaw] in a 
deep cream tint. The fringe of the 
shawl forms a network flounce around 

the bottom of the skirt. Large butterflies are 
appliquéd to the net and spangled with silver 
paillettes. The bodice is simply draped. The 
sleeves are of the netted fringe, appliquéd with 
butterflies. 

Mippte Ficure.—Gown of turquoise blue 
cloth. The skirt has a tunic cut in points and 
handsomely embroidered in a thistle design. A 
deep flounce of yellow lace, corded with blue 
silk and spangled with silver paillettes, falls from 
under the tunic. The bodice has a yoke and 
sleeves of the same lace. An embroidered band 
of the cloth outlines the yoke. Heavy silk 
cords are twisted over the shoulders. Worn 
with this gown is an enormous hat of tan-colored 
straw, trimmed with black plumes. 

Ricut Ficure.—Princess gown of black re- 
naissance lace over white.taffeta. A deep ac- 
cordion-plaited flounce of white chiffon, ruched 
with black, gives a delightfully fluffy effect to the 
bottom of the skirt. . The lace is slashed at one 
side and is strapped together with narrow black 
velvet ribbon, held with rhinestone buttons. 
The waist and sleeves have the same idea carried 
out. <A small vest of cream-colored lace and 
orange panne velvet ornaments the front of 
bodice. A rosette and scarf of white chiffon is 
fastened at the left side. 

Gowns by I. Blootn. 

Hat by Aitken. 


So many “questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has ssary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
There are, to date, over 1400 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue office. 
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F INE B! BI OODE D Cattle, Sheep, 

Hogs, Poultry, Sporting Dogs. 

Send stamps for catalogues. 150 

— — N. P. Boyer & Co., 
Coatesville, 


Nerve, Blood, and Chronic 


Diseases yield easily to ’ Electricity. Magnetism, 

Heat, Light, Electro-mineral or Balsamic Hot 

Air, Vapor, or Water Baths; gs yt -_ “vo 

Inhalations. Dr, Notl, 4: W. 33d S ; 
Advice free. Baths, $2.00 up. 




























































































Shirt Waist Dep't. 


SECOND FLOOR. 






Mercerized Sea-Island Cotton Waists—fine silk finish,—check or shot weave, 


early Spring weight, washable. 


Lawn, Madras, Linen, Cheviot, Madapolam, Oxford Cloth—Shirt-Waists, 


Novelty Fabrics—Taffetas, Chiffon, Mousseline, Ribbon, and Embroidered Silk—Evening Bodices, 











MISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets 


and 
French Lingerie 
Corsets made on anatomical principles, 


giving grace and elegance to the form. 
The low-bust effect 

enlarging the waist. 
Slender figures skilfully padded, 
Specialties for Corpulent women. 


292 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 30th and 3Jst Streets 
NEW YORK 


secured without 








E. A. MORRISON & SON 
BROADWAY 


893 





James McCreery & Co, 


Twenty-third Street 


New York. 














IMPORTERS 


Desire to call special attention to their Shirt 
Waist department, in which can be found 
many Novelties of exclusive design for the 
present and coming seasons—including plain 
and Persian taffeta—Charvet Silks—and fancy 
Batistes with lace and embroidery artistically 
Also Stocks and Collars suitable 


combined. 


to wear with waists. 


Waists made to order — Style and fit guaranteed. 







YOUMANS 


CELEBRATED HATS 


Round Hats and Bonnets, correct styles in Golf and Cycle 


Hats and Caps, Walking and Traveling Hats 


1107 and 1109 Broadway, Madison Square West 
158 Broadway, near Liberty Street 
London Agency, HENRY HEATH, Limited, 105, 107, 109 Oxford Street, W. 


Authorized Agents‘in Principal Cities 


Write for Booklet of Styles 
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OUR NEWLY IMPROVED 


FRENCH CORSET 


is the most graceful 
creation anywhere on 
display this season. We 
consider it a triumph 
of construction which, 
while it lacks not a 
particle of beauty and 
elegance, yields never- 
theless the highest de- 
gree of comfort to 
wearers. 

We make them of 
Coutille for §$5.co to 
$12.00. 

Silk or Linen Batiste 
from $15.00 to $20.00. 

The very best bone 
only used. 

We generally make 
these Corsets to order, 
but carry sufficient stock 
to display their qual- 
ity and style. 





VIAU’S 
~ ABDOMINAL 
\ CORSETS 
th LONG WAISTED, 
‘Jof special design, made 


-*&. / very short over the hips, 
“~ 85 “YY sleaving nothing under 
ee, the belt to prevent cor- 

a set from curving in to 

the waist. May lace it over the abdomen to 
reduce as much as desired- 

Prices $5.00 and up- 
ward. 

Wealso make a cor- 
set for deformed 
ladies. By the use of 
a patent spring any 
deformity is overcome 
in any part of the body. 

If one side of the 
body is smaller than 
it can be 


fectly straight. 
romptness and satis- 
faction guaranteed 


Send for 
Circular. 
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_ B. VIAU 


69 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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WS 
Hy Spring Dress Stuffs. 


Silk and Wool Grenadine, Nun’s Veiling, 
Crépe de Paris, Fancy Baregés. 


Embroidered Robes. 


Scotch Homespuns, Cheviots, 
White and Cream Stuffs for Evening Wear. 


Printed Challies. 


Droadway L i9'6 Street, NU 
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WALKING GOWNS FOR EARLY SPRING 
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T behooves those who engage in argument, _ posed of a mighty empire and acquiescent re- 
as well as those who walk upon the publics, and other empires, which is dictating 
highway, to take heed to their thither- to the Boer how he shall administer his na- 

ward, lest the chosen way turn out to be tional affairs. South Africa is a long way off, 

so beset with pitfalls as to make painful and any discussion of matters there is apt to 
accidents inevitable. At the moment, it be academic rather than of practical import; 
seems as though the folk who proclaim but even academic theorizings are likely to 
themselves Imperialists stood in need of develop into working principles, if once the 
friendly caution, as to the ultimate thitherward people assimilate the opinions advanced. 















of some of the contention they advance insup- There is just now an ugly feeling toward ag- 
port of the policy of national aggression, which gregations of wealth, and sharp questionings 
they so strenuously advocate. It is very gen- as to the rightfulness of men and women of 






erally understood that the world has climbed means using inherited or acquired wealth as 
too far up ethical altitudes for it to regard as their fancy dictates; sometimes it may be to 
truth the dictum, might is right—that bullying buy jeweled collars for their dogs; or, again, 
sentiment belonging to a more savage age. it may be to set up palaces, in all but names, 
Nations and individuals, to be sure, continue on large estates. The people, even the poor- 













to play the bully to those weaker than them- est of them in this country, are not unthinking 
selves, but it is characteristic of the times that clods, to start with, and efforts are deliberately 
an endeavor is made to gloss over the rank in- making in many directions to enlighten them 
justices of oppression by rhetorical embroidery. scientifically as to economics. University men, 






The robber nation may have its eye upon the among others, are dedicating their lives and 
diamond fields or the trade of the weak power, their fortunes to educating the labor man inthe 
and its motive may be as transparent as un- art of government, teaching him what his duty 
stained crystal, but these facts stand not the js and what that of his neighbor is. Socialism 
least in the way of its giving out through its of the extremist type is gradually permeating 
mouthpieces, the editors, politicians, and the _ all the lower social grades, and traces of its 
clergy, that it is girding up its loins to do battle teachings are already clearly definable in legis- 
for Christian civilization. lative enactments, one bearing hard upon 
wealth being the inheritance tax. 













Unfortunately for the invading nation, this 
plea did not wholly fit the case of the Boers, as 
they are more aggressively Biblical than the 
invaders themselves. Clearly then, it could 
not be claimed that the object of the campaign 
was the Christianizing of the heathen; and so 
the first half of the usual plea, Christian civil- 
ization, was lopped off, and the on-to-the- 
Transvaal watchword became, civilization. The 
literary apologists then fell to instructing the 
world of newspaper and magazine readers as to 
the reasons why the Boer should not be allowed 
to live the life he preferred in the country which 
he had bought with his blood and his industry. 
A multiplicity of detail has been presented 
which, reduced to its ultimate, amounts to 
the indictment that the Boer refuses to improve 
his natural opportunities. 






The soil of public sentiment is thus being 
fertilized with ideas inimical to the theory that 
inheritance or self-getting entitles a man to put 
his holdings to any use that he pleases, and 
although the resultant fierce undercurren: of 
discontent with present conditions does not 
often show itself on the surface, still now and 
again the nation is affrighted by a rageful out- 
burst of denunciation of associate and individ- 
ual wealth. It is now generally conceded that 
the last presidential campaign acquired most of 
its intensity because of discontent, and that 
Mr. Bryan’s following was largely made up ot 
American-born voters who had, or imagined 
they had, justifiable grievances against corporate 
wealth and individual accumulation, held, for 
the most part, in the richer and more populous 
Now, the plea that a man shall forfeit his east. All these agencies and results are so 
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: / Py \ f possessions if he neglect to develop their po- many handwritings on the wall which, revela- 
oe | tentialities, is by no means new, but the advo- tions such as the Montana episode, and the 
wes /ald ys cacy of it heretofore has been left to those declaration of a quarterly dividend of twenty- 
ey, contemned persons, the Socialists, who must, per cent. by a much criticised trust, will but 

at the moment, be filled with glee to see con- intensify. Now along comes the editor and 


servative writers, who abhor the doctrines of | magazine writer, and in utter disregard of the 
Socialism, lending the weight of their authority very receptive state of the public mind just 
to this, one of the most unsettling of the tenets at the present juncture do they gayly set out to 
of the Socialist’s creed. This is preachment, prove, that spoliation is justifiable if a certain 
to the effect that the possessors of the world’s majority does not happen to approve of the way 
wealth, in any form, or its honors, are really a nation conducts its affairs. As this refers 
not owners, but stewards merely, whom it is to the Boers, and they are on the other side of 
the duty of the majority to strip of wealth or the world, these scribes jauntily write them- 
honorable position if they fail to administer selves down as extreme types of thoroughgoing 
affairs along progressive lines. It is to be Socialists, ignoring entirely the homely teaching 
noted that it is the judgment of the majority of the old adage which unerringly foretells the 
as to what constitutes civilization, which is bedtime habit of the barnyard fowl. 

the court of last appeal in the matter; just as Oh, foolish knights who see but one side of 
in the case of the Boers it is the majority, com- the shield! 














DRESS ON THE STAGE 


Gowns worn in a play recently produced at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. Portrait ot Miss Grace George 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY STILL OBSERVED—-LABOR 
MEN ATTEND CHURCH-FORBIDDEN LECTURES 


IN GERMANY —REV. DR. RAINSFORD’S 
LECTURE COURSE—A CLERGYMAN’S RE- 
BUKE—ROBERT C. OGDEN AND WAL- 

TER H. PAGE ON THE NEGRO PROB- 
LEM—AN INSTANCE OF QUES- 
TIONABLE TASTE—THE GOV- 
ERNMENT’S GENEROSITY TOWARD THE WID- 
OWS OF MILITARY OFFICERS——BANISH- 
MENT OF A PICTUR- 

ESQUE FEATURE. 


tion to misinformation by permitting 
it a place in its columns, it is the 
bounden duty of the well informed to chal- 


A Metropolitan journal, having given sanc- 


lenge the error. 
St. Valentine, and the 
made that thé god of 
honored by the exchange of pretty devices in 
fancy paper. Where were the eyes of the 
scribe who penned that factless statement ? 
The manufacturers prepared many charming 
and quaint creations in cardboard and paper, 


queer statement was 


love was no longer 


with paintings in color, and large quantities of 


these dainty affairs were sold. In at least one 
shop that does a big fashionable trade a larger 
business is done for St. Valentine’s day than 
for Easter, and this has been the case tor sev- 
eral years. Already the manufacturers are at 
work upon novelties for next-century Valen- 
tines, and when their day comes for display it 
is to be hoped that no knight of the pen will 
tail to realize their creation and their sale, that 
is, if he undertake to enlighten the public on 
the subject. 


- 
* * 


University extension courses of lectures hav- 
ing been planned for German workingmen, 
those of them who are Catholics were forbid- 
den to attend the lectures, because one course 
is to be devoted to Darwin’s Life and Teach- 
ings. Another course, of which the clergy 
disapproves, is one on the History of the 
Origin of the New Testament. Despite the 
prohibition, however, hundreds of Catholic 
laboring men promptly joined the university 
extension movement, and the lectures, which 
began on 12 January, have been well attended. 


a 
* 


In this city a series of free lectures to work- 
ingmen have been arranged by the Rev. Dr. 
W. S. Rainsford, to be given in St. George’s 
Church. The first of the course was billed 
for 15 February. The lecturer was the Rev. 
Washington Gladden, whose topic was the 
Strength and the Weakness of the Labor 
Movement To-day. Other subjects to be 
treated by men of culture, are: The Democ- 
racy of Industry, Slave, Serf and Wage Earner, 
the Relation of Trusts to Labor Organiza- 
tions, the Labor Man’s Social Progress. The 
course originated in Dr. Rainsford’s idea to 
bring together the workingman, and those 


The topic was the feast of 


VOGUE 


men who have made a study of the present 
status of labor and of capital, and whose lives 
have been such as to inspire confidence in their 
intelligence and their sincerity. If only now 


the labor man will put himself in the way of 


this opportunity he will acquire a fund of use- 
ful information which he never géts from the 
demagogue who continually prates to him of 
workingmen’s wrongs. 

* 

x * 

A distinguished clergyman startled his con- 
gregation, one Sunday evening last month, by 
asking for a show of hands by those who had 
visited nine persons who did not attend church. 
Not a hand was raised, whereupon the clergy- 
man sarcastically reproached them with : ‘¢ Oh, 
And Christ says you are the 
fishers of men.”* Now, the preacher was un- 
doubtedly right, for if Christians really 
believed what they profess, they would make it 
their personal concern to awaken those without 
interest in religious matters to the peril of their 
position. If it were rescue from shipwreck or 
a burning building, how prompt and effective 
would be the service! ‘The fact is, the affairs 
of the soul seem, indeed, rather far off matters, 
even to the most sincere of believers. 


the shame of it! 


* % 

Lincoln commemorative services held in a 
New York church were fitly made the occa- 
sion for reviewing the work of Hampton Insti- 
tute. Among the speakers was Robert C. 
Ogden, who has for many years been con- 
spicuously identified with efforts to elevate the 
position of the negro, and to give him oppor- 
tunity to become a self-respecting and valuable 
member of the commonwealth. In the course 
of his remarks Mr. Ogden said that to-day 
there are six million negroes living in one- 
room log cabins, a fact that, in his opinion, 
constitutes one of the foulest blots on 
American civilization. Mr. Walter H. Page, 
the next speaker, devoted himself to consider- 
ing the subject from the standpoint of a 
southerner. Forten years following the civil war 
the south appeared to be incapable of solving 
the negro problem, and they made no progress. 
The politicians tried the ballot ; they failed. 
The missionaries tried schools, religion, and 
books. These proved impotent, and the races 
drifted apart. The man who, in the opinion 
of Mr. Page, saved the situation, was General 
Samuel Armstrong, the founder of Hampton 
Institute. He saw that the remedy lay in 
teaching the former slave how to work, and 
The speaker is reported to have 
concluded his able address with: It was 
Jefferson who first pointed out the dangers to 
the Republic of slavery. Lincoln performed 
the next step; but it was their peer, their 
fellow immortal, General Armstrong, who had 
shown the next and most important way to 
solve the problem. 


how to live. 


* 
* % 

A boy of ten, whom cruel circumstance 
compelled to be a New York newsboy, found 
home conditions so intolerable, poor child, 
that he ran away. His mother, whom sub- 
sequent proceedings disclosed to be a virago, 
invoked the aid of the police, and the truant 
was found, taken to the station house, and his 
mother notified. She promptly answered the 
summons, and her little affrighted son was 
brought before her, whereupon she prepared to 
fall upon him in a fury of rage. But being 
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advised by the police sergeant that domestic 
chastenings could not be conducted in the 
station house, she took her hapless offspring 
outside, where she administered so unmerciful 
a thrashing that the members of a fire company 
across the street finally intervened. The in- 
cident was so pitiful that the readers of a high 
class morning journal were scandalized to find 
an editoral writer making a joke of it, and 
flippantly giving this incident of the poor 
little victim’s life as though it was a stage farce. 
As the journal had the decency to publish the 
severe protest of a woman who condemned, in 
unmeasured terms, the editorial attitude on the 
subject, it is safe to predict that the journal 
will not offend again. But imagine the editorial 
staff of a better class paper, for a moment 
seeing anything comic in so cruel a happening, 
much less publishing an hilarious account of it. 
Of some of us, as well as of the Russians, it 
may be truly said, ‘‘ scratch and the savage 
will be found under the veneer of enlighten- 
ment.” 

Pensions are, of course, always matters of 
vital interest to some persons, but, as a rule, 
the general public is not attracted to the sub- 
ject. Occasionally, however, the topic assumes 
general interest, as when special legislation is 
invoked or when the alleged claims of the 
widows of distinguished generals are being dis- 
cussed at Washington. According to the 
Evening Post, the disposition evinced in some 
quarters to wholesale pensioning of the Spanish 
war widows is meeting with opposition from 
civil war veterans, and also from those who ob- 
ject to the giving of large private pensions to 
the widows of officers in distinction from the 
private. The widows can all obtain the pen- 
sions provided by law, but these are small as 
compared with the possibilities of getting 
through Congress private pension bills where 
any rate may be fixed. The claims of Spanish 
and Philippine widows are said to be very heavy 
thus far, and if the government allows the 
claims already presented,the money expenditure 
will be enormous in the aggregate. In behalf 
of Mrs. Lawton, for example, who received 
nearly $200,000 by private subscription, two 
bills have been introduced into the House, one 
for $2,500 per annum and the other for $2,000. 
Under the pension law she is entitled to but 
$360 per year. Special legislation is being 
invoked also for the widows of General Flagler 
and Surgeon-General Hammond. The outlook 
is certainly rather discouraging to those who 
advocate economy in government expenditures, 
because, as is well known, women past the 
hazardous stages of life are very long lived. 
Among widows of civil war volunteer officers 
who, according to the Post, to-day draw large 
pensions, are: Mrs. P. Blair, $2,000; Mrs. 
Nathaniel P. Banks, $1,200; Mrs. John A. 
Logan, $2,000. Pension drawing regular 
army widows include Mrs, Sheridan, $2,500; 
Mrs. Thomas, $2,000; Mrs. Polk, $5,000 ; 
Mrs. McClellan, $2,000; Mrs. Fremont, 
$2,000; Mrs. Grant, $5,000; Mrs. Hancock 
and Mrs. Crook, $2,000 each. In counting 
the cost of war, the maintenance in comfortable 
style of officers’ widows is certainly an item 
which should be included. 

x * 

The best interests of the community un- 
doubtedly demand the banishment from cities 
of all classes of animals, but even though one 
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may fully appreciate the peril to human life, 
the filth and the inconvenience that result from 
animals being allowed to run about the high- 
ways, it is not possible to stifle a feeling of re- 
gret that one of the most stirring and _pic- 
turesque of city sights is likely before long to 
be a thing of the past. The tens of thousands 
who have stopped in their walks or rushed to 
windows to admire the fire horses as they 


dashed along, reminding the onlooker of 


chariot races, but will wax sentimental when 
the inevitable compressed air or electricity, 
or some other power, will be substituted for 
dashing steed. What will add to the gentle 
melancholy will be that these horses, which are 
very well treated, will be deprived of their 
work, while thousands of others attached to 
cabs and carts, and _ particularly huckster 
wagons, who are half-starved, over-worked, 
and cruelly used, will be left to drag out miser- 
able existence for years to come. 


AN EXPERIENCE MEETING 
BY MARY DWIGHT 
SCENE I 


(Mrs, Parkinson’s dining-room, with large 
dinner in progress. ) 


R. RayMonp CarrO.t (to his neigh- 
bor): ‘* Miss Hope, this is indeed a 


great pleasure to meet you again. 
You see I have not forgotten you nor your 
name, though our acquaintance owns to but 
one meeting.’ (To himself): ‘She's a per- 
fect beauty, and how stunningly she’s got her- 
self up!”” 

Miss ApiGcaiL Hope (smiling charmingly) : 
‘«T have not forgotten your name, Mr. Carroll. 
It fascinated me from the first, it’s so ‘grand,’ 
as the children say. If I ever write a book I 
shall call my hero Raymond Carroll!”’ 

Mr. Carrou. : ‘I shall feel most honored, 
and shall return in kind by naming my heroine 
Miss-————"” 

Miss Hope (supplying): “ Abigail Hope. 
Isn't ita queer old name! It was my grand- 
mother’s.”” 

Mr. Carrot (softly). «And mine. Doesn’t 
that make us a kind of relation? I don’t know 
whether I can sit through a dinner and not 
fall desperately in love. She is such a jolly, 
pretty little soul. (Aloud). I heard of you 
this summer through the Anten Hartleys. 
They met you at Beirut. You must have 
had a charming time. Tell me about it.’ 

(Miss Hope discourses at length upon her 
summer abroad, and topics relative thereto. ) 

Miss Hope. ‘¢ AndI heard of you too, Mr. 
Carroll. My cousin was in the same regiment 
with you in Cuba. Now, you must tell me 
your thrilling adventures.”” 

(Mr. Carroll tells some funny and some 
tragic stories of the war.) 

Mr. CarrOL_t (fiercely : ** I wish this dinner 
were to last all the evening, instead of our 
having to go to that chamber of horrors !"* 

Miss Hope : *¢ Chamber of horrors! What 

do you mean ?”’ 
"Mr. Carrovt (still more irately): ‘* Oh, 
this lecture course effect. This University 
Extension Mrs. Parkinson is trying to force 
on us.”’ 

Miss Hope: ‘* Oh, I begin to understand ! 
You mean the lecture a young woman is to 
give here after dinner.”’ 
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Mr. CaRROLL: ‘*Yes. Some miserable pe- 
dantic girl with red hair and spectacles will get 
up and harangue us for two hours on some 
subject of which she knows nothing and for 
which we care nothing.” 

Miss Hope: ‘** The subject is Glacial For- 
mations and their Movements.’ 

Mr. CaRROLt (in a tone of despair): ‘Just 
heavens! That settles it! What on earth can a 
girl like her, a raw graduate of some school, 
know about glacial formations. I despise these 
would-be learned women, anyhow, conceited 
prigs.” 

Miss Hope (mischievously). ‘ She’s a grad- 
uate of Bryn Mawr and said to be very 
interesting.” 

Mr. Carroii: ‘* Then she’s fifty, and 
lectures in Greek. I tell you (persuasively), 
suppose you and I find some quiet corner in 
the conservatory where we can finish our dis- 
cussion on golf till the lecture is over.” 

Miss Hope: ‘Indeed, and I can’t. I 
wouldn’t hurt Mrs. Parkinson’s feelings like 
that for worlds!”’ 

(Ladies leave the table. ) 


SCENE Il 


(Mrs. Parkinson’s drawing-room. Rows of 


unhappy-looking guests seated upon an impro- 
vised platform.) 

Mr. Carrouii (looking eagerly about) : 
«« Where can Miss Hope be ?”’ 

Mrs. ParKINSON (rising to introduce the 
lecturer). ‘* It gives me great pleasure to intro- 
duce to you Miss Abigail Hope, who will give 
her lecture upon Glacial Formations !°° 

Mr. Carrouu’s Next NEIGHBOR (in an en- 
raged whisper). ‘¢ Great Scotland ! Carroll, if 
you're going to jump like that again just give 
me warning.” . 
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WOMEN AS PEGS TO HANG CLOTHES ON ARI 
DIVIDED INTO THREE CLASSES—-SUGGES- 
TION TO EACH DIVISION—CORSELET 
EFFECT IN SKIRT TOP——-WHITE 
TAFFETA SHOULDER CAPE 


Hat most women need to assist them 

W in the art of dress is that they should 
become far more alert than they are 

in awakening to the fact that they cannot all 
dress alike. There have been great strides 
made in this direction of late years, but the 
mass has not been leavened by any means, in 
spite of wealth and its advantages. Those 
whose business it is to design the modishness 
of every change of season have classified 
women into three distinct divisions. The first 
class includes only women of hight and _per- 
fect figures, svelte, graceful, neither stout nor 
thin. For the second grouping come women 
tall or short, but abnormally slender and 
angular ; while the third class comprise those 
of robust weight, both the massively tall and 
the round and short. Were it possible to hope 
that most women would honestly place them- 
selves in the category to which they belong, 
the following suggestions would work wonders. 
Where the girth of the waist is abnormal- 
ly large, avoid belts and girdles, or anything 
to call attention to its size. The only model 
in that case is a bodice whose seams in the 
back fall below the waist-line, and form a yoke 
for the skirt to be attached to. The fronts 
may be loose, but tucked, or striped with lace 
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or ribbon, lengthwise, and form into stole tabs 
several inches long. ‘This gives a becoming 
front to the bodice, and obliterates the objec- 
tionable lines. 

Mantles for such women should be of three- 
quarter length, and hang loose from the 
shoulders, rather than take jacket lines. 
Charming Watteau suggestions are carried out 
in silk and lace, which are most becoming and 
worn with long skirts, for all large women 
should wear their skirts to the ground. They 
diminish the natural size wonderfully. 

Plaited skirts are accepted with very good 
grace, now that everyone is convinced there is 
no chance of escape. The close outline of the 
upper figure, because so perfectly maintained, 
has had much to do with this graceful recon- 
ciliation. These plait stitchings vary from 
above the knee down to within a few inches 
from the bottom, and in light cloths, or 
woolens, they are sometimes carried to the 
hem. Box plaits are stitched on both sides ; 
then again, only through the middle. Side 
plaits sometimes overlap, and the stitching of 
each one makes a very flat surface ; but they 
are also separated, and the stitchings then run 
down both sides. 

Those in the first division, according to the 
modes of the day, have few restrictions placed 
upon them, as for them alone have present 
modes been created. The one great care to 
be observed by them, as a class, is that they 
shall resist all temptation to over ornamenta- 
tion of their gowns, and adhere to a simple 
treatment of skirt and bodice, so as to make 
prominent their conventional contour. Such 
women will afterward learn that, gowned in 
this manner, they not only do justice to the 
beauty of their figures, but gain immensely in 
personal distinction. 

Women who are extremely slender, whether 
tall or short, need soft draperies to counteract 
nature’s angularity, plenty of flouncings and 
plissés, laces, and ribbons to create grace of 
movement. Bodice and skirt should never re- 
tain the least rigor of outline. Arms should 
be swathed in diaphonary coverings, and necks 
hinted at rather than exposed. The art of 
concealing defects becomes familiar after a 
little study and attention, and when that hap- 
pens we may be convinced we are on the right 
road toward dressing in good taste. 

Contrary to these suggestions must one act 
who is overburdened with flesh, be she mas- 
sively tall, ora round, roly-poly figure. These 
are the women whose aim must be to reduce 
their lines by the new methods of cutting and 
fitting, both skirts and bodices, and by their 
choice of colors and materials. The study of 
a woman of this class should lead her to avoid 
light colors, which never fail to enlarge the 
figure line, and to confine herself to middle 
and dark shades. Stripes are always most 
flattering to the robust, and especially so when 
they decrease toward the belt line, on both 
bodice and skirt, as they should be made to 
do. Nothing gives the illusion of slenderness 
so perfectly. If pale colors are ever attempted 
they should be veiled over with something that 
will tone down the brilliancy, take the accent 
off the line, and subdue or break it altogether. 
Black tulle, net, or lace is a power in this 
direction. Trimmings are to be kept close to 
the figure also, and as flat as possible. The 
waist-line of the bodice should be pointed, or 
made to appear so, by the manner in which 
the girdle or the bodice finish is put on. The 
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(Continued from page 134) 
bust should never be pushed up by wearing a 
corset so constructed that gives an undesira- 
ble prominence which would ruin any figure. 
Sleeves should never be fitted to a large arm 
with the closeness we sometimes observe. That 


is a deformity, because of the suggestion of 


bursting through, which is painful. 

There is a new skirt movement, by which 
the front and part of the side gores rises like a 
front corset upon the bodice, or they form the 
drapery. . Occasionally the back of the skirt is 
included, and the result is a wide belt effect 
without any break to the waist-line. This 
novelty requires master hands to achieve a 
success, as the plaits are small and they have 
to be fitted on the figure before they are 
stitched. The only model seen of this kind 
is said to have a short tunic above the knee of 
white crépe de chine with a deep box-plaited 
flounce of white taffeta, having a ruching of 
the same for heading. The bodice is of tucked 
and stitched crépe in the same up and down 
lines, and is tucked inside of the tunic corselet. 
Long, tight sleeves, with some flat box plaits 
crossing the top of the arm. 

A small shoulder cape of white taffeta, all 
laid in small box plaits, stitched through the 
middle, reaching across the bust line, has a 
drooping scarf drapery for its bottom finish of 
pale blue panne velvet, dotted with white wafer 
spots. The effect is very smart. It has long 
stole ends to match lined with white taffeta, 
which reach nearly to the bottom of the skirt. 
A high taffeta collar, plaited on both sides, 
with white ruchings on the inner edge. Two 
large rosettes of plain blue panne of the same 
shade hide the front fastening. This gown is 
now, at Monte Carlo, one of the charming 
creations sent from a well-known town estab- 
lishment, bespeaking the latest smartness. 

These capuchon bodice accessories belong 
exclusively to carriage dress, but, made in more 
sombre materials for street wear, they un- 
doubtedly will find great favor if tried this 
spring. Nothing is more appropriate to our 
climate through May and June. For an 


evening wrap they are serviceable all summer, 
which adds to their attraction. 





TOILETTES WORN AT AN IMPERIAL BALL— 
DEBUT OF THE LATE EMPRESS’S 
DAUGHTERS—WHITE DINNERS. 

Omehow or other it is difficult to get ac- 
S customed to the idea of ‘¢fétes’’ being 
given again at the Hotburg, just 

as though the tragic death of our Empress had 
never hung like a pall upon our gay Court 
circle. ‘*Que voulez vous, c’est la vie,’’ as 
my old friend, Prince Gortchakow, used to 
say ; and yet it was with a pang of deep sor- 
row and a feeling of unutterable pain that I 
entered the brilliantly lighted imperial palace 
on the occasion of this year’s first ** hof ball.”’ 
Archduchess Maria-Josepha, who is now 
the first lady in the land, looked very hand- 
some as she stood by the side of the Emperor 
after the imperial cortége had made its appear- 
ance. Her sweet, pensive countenance was 
well set off by an exquisite gown of soft pink 
panne, draped with Alencon lace, the capricious 
designs of which were. re-embroidered with 
diamonds and rubies. On her head the Arch- 
duchess wore a priceless diadem of enormous 
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rubies and brilliants, and in her hands, gloved 
with pink suéde, was clasped a large fan of 
pale pink ostrich feathers and real lilies-of-the 
valley. 

Young Archduchess Elizabeth, the orphaned 
daughter of Crown Prince Rudolph, made her 
début that night, and her resemblance to her 
lovely grandmother—a resemblance which has 
been often noticed of late—was striking as she 
was led forward by the Emperor. Her ap- 
pearance occasioned murmers of admiration, 
for the girl, slender, lithe, and tall, her grace- 
ful figure clad from head to foot in snowy 
satin and gauze, and with some delicate white 
roses entwined through the masses of her 
golden-bronze tresses, reminded many a dow- 
ager of the picture presented by Empress Eliz- 
abeth, when in the young days of her married 
life she used to be the wonder of all lookers- 
on, of enemies and friends alike, for none 
could deny that she was then, as she remained 
until her death, one of those peerless appari- 
tions which make one think of supernatural 
charms. Of course, Archduchess Elizabeth is 
not nearly as good-looking as was Francis Jo- 
seph’s consort, but she bids fair to become a 
singularly handsome creature, and even now 
there is about her oval face, lighted by glori- 
ous dark blue eyes, and her figure a perfect se- 
duction and a fascination which cannct well be 
equalled, and which cast completely in the 
shade the two other young Archduchesses, 
who were also on that evening making their 
social début. These were Archduchess Mar- 
guerite, third daughter of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and Archduchess Maria-Anna, sec- 
ond daughter of Archduke Frederick. 

I need not say that the toilettes were lovely, 
for it is well known that Viennese women, 
especially those who belong to the aristocracy, 
possess inimitable chic, and they know better 
than any other women in the world how to 
carry their court trains and to wear their 
jewels, without being hampered by the heavi- 
ness of either or of both. One of the prettiest 
and striking of toilettes was that of the 
Marquise de La Guiche, who is the daughter 
of Prince August d’Arenberg, and the wife 
of the French Military Attaché at Vienna. 
Her very long trained princess shaped robe 
was of genuinely antique silver brocade, 
the corsage opening, en pointe, both back 
and front, to reveal what one might call, 
were the term not misapplied, a double 
stomacher of gigantic diamonds. From the 
right shoulder fell a cascade of pale blue 
Fortensia blossoms, which crossed the breast 
slantingly, were caught on the left hip by a 
diamond crescent, twelve inches in length. 
From thence the floral garniture fell like a 
streak of fragrant summer lightning—for such 
was, in fact, the color of those freshly gathered 
flowers—to the very edge of the narrow court 
mantle shaped train, which is framed half- 
way around. A pompon of blue Fortensias, 
powdered with diamonds, and set slightly to 
one side of the Marquise’s coiffure, was sup- 
plemented by a tiara of diamonds and Persian 
turquoises, made up of three glittering circlets, 
tipped by a treble row of pear-shaped pearls, 
matching the numerous rows of the same softly 
gleaming gems which encircled her white 
neck. 

The season, which to us goes by the name 
of Der Fashing, announces itself as likely to 
be very gay, and, thanks to Princess Pauline 
Metternich, who is more than ever popular in 
our midst, and also to Countess Kielmansegg, 
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Countess Mathilde Stutenberg-Tinti, and 
several others of our great fashion leaders, we 
are looking forward to a great number of 
balls, private theatricals, tableux vivants, and 
other occasions of merriment. It seems as 
though Viennese society had made up its 
mind to regain what it lost during the gloom 
and mourning of last winter, and one may well 
trust the most en train aristocracy in the entire 
universe, and the richest also to boot, to carry 
out so captivating a plan with a dash which 
could not be equalled in any other European 
capital. 

Diners poudrés are now one of the fads that 
find most favor in our ultra-select circle, and 
several ladies who entertain, with an entire dis- 
regard of expense, are planning what will be 
called diners blancs, at which all the guests 
will be dressed in white, with powdered 
dresses, wearing none else than diamonds and 
pearls for ornaments. The decorations and 
walls of the banqueting hall will also be white, 
the footmen’s liveries be of white plush and 
silk cloth, following suite, even the edibles 
being selected to match the tout ensemble ; 
everything, in short, being of immaculate 
snowiness, and, in some cases, the festive board 
is to be decked in such a fashion as to repre- 
sent some bit of Polar scenery, where rocks of 
ice, crystals, frosted silver, and other dazzling 
objects will be smothered amid banks of 
white blooms, with white sea birds and other 
little colorless creatures introduced, by way of 
giving the whole what the artists term coleur 
locale. 

Baroness Wallsee. 
Vienna, February, 1900. . 





GLIMPSES 


ADVANCED NEws— 

From absent milliners is this. Flowers, ex- 
quisite flowers, as well as various kinds of 
fruits, especially grapes, are to be the leading 
trimmings on spring and summer hats. Many 
new kinds of straw hats for forenoon wear are 
trimmed with foulard scarfs to match the 
gowns worn, and have breast wings or two 
smart quills to set them off. This gives a 
smart ensemble, well suited to all youngish 
women. White and Persian foulards answer 
tor hat trimmings, which can be worn with 
several gowns. Hat crowns on many of the 
new straws dip on one side or have irregular 
surfaces, as well as bulging lines, but. for that 
reason are they fetching and jaunty; 1840 is 
the gown and hat period we are to have pre- 
pared for us. 


ARE— 


We not to wear very stunning foulard 
gowns? What voyante designs! Cherry, 
geranium, and several shades of strawberry 
reds, on open white grounds, are extremely 
modish, and will be in demand for dressy fore- 
noon functions through the summer. For 
tlimming, count on laces, miles and miles of 
lace for one gown. Another lace season 
about to open, as one is told on every side, 
when the sheer fabrics ‘‘ just out,’’ are shown. 
Mingled with them are plisses of chiffon, 
mousseline, and every kind of gauze. 


THaT— 


Henrietta-Maria’s Portrait, by Van Dyck, 
gives a hint of jeweled pendants tied by tiny 
bows, Is it worthy of imitation ? 
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|Note.--Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
See illustrations on this page.] 


page and date. 
READY-MADE COSTUME IN POPLIN-——BLACK AND 
WHITE STRIPED MOIRE AND FOULARD 


—-DARK BLUE SURAH—BEAUTIFUL 
rRIMMINGS IN LINEN CORD 
TAFFETA, AND 


He fuller skirts are sure to be more and 
acceptable to women of refinement. 
The box plait, which has been the first 


herald of change, must, to be smart, have many 
Small 


LACE 


variation plaits, and even gathers, 





are once more in favor. Skirts that are all 
plaits seem to have come to stay; the prettiest 
of these are finished in the back with a triple 
box plait. 

A dainty useful frock, beautifully made, can 
be bought for $59.50. It is of fine gray poplin. 
The skirt is cut seven gores and severely plain, 
with box plait in the back of seams, flaring 
at the bottom; the lining is of white silk. The 
bodice carries out the same idea of box plait in the 
back, and in the front it shows a narrow strip of 
white corded silk, over which is a pretty vest of 
black and white striped moiré. The vest is dot- 
ted with pailettes, with embroidery, which give a 
handsome effect—jabots of yellow lace greatly 
add to the smartness of the frock. <A_ high 
corded collar has a turn-over of lace. The 
sleeves are tucked at the elbow and end in a 
pointed cap at the shoulder. Belt of poplin, 
very narrow and stitched. This is just the 
frock to put on now and wear. In buying it, 
one has the opportunity of finding out whether 
it is becoming or not before it is ordered. 

Another model, more of a tailor frock, is 
made of bright blue camel's hair, with flare 
flounce at the bottom, corded with a slightly 


lighter shade of silk. A design of camel’s hair 
is cut out, corded, and stitched flat to the ckirt 
above the flounce. The Eton jacket has a row 
of fancy buttons at either side the opening, and 
loops at one side to fasten, if desired. The 
revers, of handsome pastel panne velvet, have a 
similar application of cloth such as is on the 
skirt, which give a chic appearance to the suit, 
and relieve it from tailor severity. The Eton is 
cut, waist length, in the back, with a slight dip 
of line toward the front. The skirt has the 
double box plait in the back ; and attached to the 
waist-band is a broad taffeta girdle, with fringed 
ends. This draws tight about the waist and 
goes into a very narrow band effect. Price ot 
the suit, $62.50. Silk lined throughout. 

A dressy little frock that has no end of style 
is made in a figured foulard. The ground 
white, figures in pale green and salmon pink, 
outlined with a black line ; the effect is unusual 


and good. The skirt has an insertion of side- 
plaited white lisse, bordered at either side with a 
fascinating design of butterflies and vines in black 
chantilly. This is appliquéd, partially on the 
frock and partially over the lisse. The skirt has 
the effect of a panel front and added flounce ; 
the two bands of insertion leave only a narrow 
panel between, which is divided into cat- 
stitching. The bodice has a 
foulard, with neck cut out. It is placed over 
a side-plaited foundation of white _ lisse. 
Outlining the bolero is the lace design appliqué. 
The yoke and collar are dotted with French 
knots of black, and under the lisse little 
diamond-shaped squares are formed with silk 
threads. The front of the bolero fastens over 
on one side, it being cut so that it has almost 
a butterfly appearance. The shoulder reaches 
out over the sleeve, forming a cap ; it is finished 
with lace. The sleeve is inlet at the bottom 
with side-plaited lisse and lace appliqué. 

In dark blue dotted surah, one of those frocks 
that is indispensable to a well-appointed spring 
wardrobe, may be bought for $52.50. The 
skirt is made very light, by having a lining of 
white India silk. Side plaits face each other 


bolero of 


down the front, with a narrow panel of plain 
skirt between. The skirt back is treated in 
much the same way, only there is less space be- 
tween the tucks. The bodice has an opening 
in front, showing a vest of tucked white chiffon. 
The surah is tucked and smartened with narrow 
black velvet ribbons either side the opening. 
Medallions of Renaissance are applied to a lisse 
rufHe that falls either side the vest inside the 
surah tucks. 

Some inexpensive odds and ends of jewelry are 
pretty and effective, such as small turquoise 
brooches surrounded with pearls, $1.50 and $1, 
according to size. An amethyst, etc., surrounded 
by pearls, may be had for the same price. A 
smart pin in an Egyptian turquoise, known as 
‘¢ Matrix,’” costs $12; a scarf-pin is $7. Paste 
buckles, that are most effective and exceptionally 
well made, cost $2 and $2.50 for the oval and 
Strings of good pearls with a 


circular shapes. 


Hand- 


simple gold clasp can be bought for $5. 
some amber hair combs, with rhinestone tops, 


come from $10 up to $40. The latter is the 
price of a charming pais with zigzag pattern of 
rhinestones set in gold, that shimmer and dance 
for all the world like the real stones. 

Amulets cost from $3 to $8, and they will 
look particularly pretty with thin frocks. Some 
of the queer Egyptian designs are wonderfully 
artistic and the enamel gives a pretty bit of color. 
Five dollars is the price ofa particularly pretty amu- 
let well covered with blue enamel. Dainty buckles 
of gold, with turquoise scarabus, cost $3, while an 
effective clasp has one rhinestone set in the centre 
of red gold. Price, only $5. A pretty brooch 
is a crescent of pearls and diamonds. Price, $4. 

A long chain, suitable for girdle or belt, has 
carved squares linked together with little chains 
of gold; it isin a dull and pretty tint of gold 
and costs $5. This ornament would be fetch- 
ing with a lace of silk crépe négligé. 

A pin for fastening the belt and skirt to- 
gether is made of gold with three prongs hang- 
ing down, each holding an uncut ruby, price 
$2. Smart fans have the sticks studded with 
jewels and cost from $8 to $10. 


‘*SEEN IN THE SHOPS”? ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT THIS PAGE 
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Trimmings that are marvels of workmanship 
and design include one made of white taffeta 
leaves outlined with heavy écru cord. This is 
combined with white cloth, and it has pend- 
ants of cloth sequins and round balls that dangle 
from the pendants made of cut cloth. These 
cost $15.75 a yard. Appliquéd on either white 
silk or cloth, it would give a wonderfully hand- 
some effect. Then there are the beige lawns 
to be appliquéd; these are smart and suggest al! 
manner of ideas. The designs are large flowers 
and leaves, outlined with white cotton cord and 
often with Renaissance lace braid as well. The 
white linen pailette trimming is novel, the 
flowers being all made of wee pailettes, such 
as we have grown accustomed to in the jet, but 
have never had before in cloths. Only a very 
vague idea can be given of these novelties, a 
mere suggestion, as they are so complex that 
they are almost beyond the power of words to 


portray. The linen trimming just described™ 
$6.50 a yard. All this class of goods is gefi- 
erous in width, averaging from three to five 
inches. A particularly pretty batiste Renaissan | 
and cord trimming, so designed that it can be 
well adapted to revers, is $7 a yard. _ White 
wool laces with heavy cords or molds will be 
much used on wool frocks. 

A new fringe is made of Renaissance lace 
braid bows, attached to a white silk guimpe. On 
the ends of the lace white silk cord is sewn. 

Lisse, embroidered and perforated, is $6.75 2 
yard; it will be used to make handsome bodices. 
A pale tan is beautiful in its own tone, but still 
the tinted, embroidered with colors, are equally 
tempting. Little braids that are being imported 
to join the seams of frocks look like hemstitch- 
ing, and are in all colors of silk, for 10 and 41 
cents a yard. A Persian trimming is among 
the handsome novelties. Flowers and leaves of 
Persian silk are partially covered with lace and 
embroidery, making it indistinct. Outlining 
these are different colored silk cords grouped 
close together. All such trimmings,when daintily 
applied, have the effect of specially designed hand 


work. 
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Shirt waists of every description are being 
shown, and for all occasions. Ribbon and lace 
combined make a favorite model, and strips of 
tucked silk, with catstitching between, is very 
pretty. One handsome waist had heavy linen 
cord catstitched between rows of tucked white 
taffeta. The sleeves of these waists carry out 
the same idea and are finished at the bottom 
with little flare cuffs made in the same fashion. 
A Persian ribbon bodice, catstitched to white 
taffeta, is exquisite, and costs $37. All these 
shirts are plain in back and front, dtawn in at 
back into gathers. 

Sheer India linen bands, with two wee tucks 
on a wide space of linen, are joined with hem- 
stitching, to form a bodice that is exquisitely fine. 
The sleeves are finished with flare cuffs, and 
three small pearl buttons, over which loops 
fasten. Similar pearl buttons fasten the front. 
Price, $14. Mercerized mull, in pale blue, 
pink, or mauve, is lovely made into shirts waits. 
The shoulders are laid in small tucks, and the 
middle of the backs is also tucked about four 
inches down. A side-plaited ruffle flares out 
at either side the front plait. Price, $7.50. 
A white organdie bodice, made with little tucks 
and hand-work between, is exquisitely simple, 
and would be particularly appropriate for mourn- 
ing. Price, $9.50. 

Finery for little girls is displayed in one of the 
shops in smart array. Some of the big hats are 
beautiful. Noticeable is a big loosely braided 
twine-colored straw trimmed with shirring of 
chiffon the same tint. The trimming consists 
of great bunches of lillies-of-the-valley, caught 
here and there. Short jackets or reefers in 
white are very choice. A good one made of 
cloth has a fancy shaped collar stitched about 
the edge several times, and large white enameled 
buttons with Dresden flowers. A white serge 
has brass buttons and an extra sailor collar made 
if blue galetea smartened with white braid. 
Still another of very rough white material has 
in extra collar of white piqué with narrow em- 
broidery, ruffle, and white pearl buttons in 
place of brass. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


Ummer trunks are soon to be hauled out of 
storage, and investigations made of their 
contents, to decide the burning question of 

what will do, and what will not do, for the com- 
ing season. Ifthe skirts can be managed in any 
way, the bodices are to be counted upon with as- 
surance. Non-washable fabrics give a better prom- 
ise of alteration for the skirts than one might sup- 
pose, as lines of separate shirring, starting at noth- 
ing at the belt and forming a two- or three-inch 
base at the knee or below it, result in a pretty ma- 
nipulation, which destroys that flat plainness now 
indesirable. These elongated triangles may be 
fa solid color if the skirt fabric is a- figured 
one, or of some harmonious shade of the same 
color, should the skirt be in a single color. 
[hese triangles carried up on, to the bodice, form 
bretelles very prettily, as the base of two meet- 
ing at the shoulder suffices. Place a double bow 
n between these two bretelles in the back, if 
the bodice is low cut, and there is a guimpe of 
lace above, or it is to be worn as a décolleté 
bodice. Another bow with ends place on the 
left shoulder, with a short jabot of lace falling 
below it, and if the sleeves are at all defaced— 
jake them out, and put in lace elbow-sleeves. 


RIBBON TREATMENT IN REMODELING 


This treatment is a charming one, and it can 
be managed without a dressmaker’s help. This 
bedice should be belted either with the same 
material used for the triangles and bretelles, or 
with a ribbon to match. But be sure to buy 
double gold clasps to attach to the ribbon, one 
to slip over the ribbon in the back as an orna- 
ment, the front one being the fastening proper. 
This would also be a capital way to introduce 
some of the lovely new ribbons on white bodices. 

It goes without saying, that there is no need 
for such a bodice to be other than simple. This 
fibbon treatment answers for high and low 
bedices. Those who possess a pretty white skirt 
pr skirts should make complete gowns of them 
by adding these simple bodices, and trimming 
hem with different ribbons, which are to be had 
s reasonably. Nothing could be advised that 
would be prettier and more economical for wear 


jour summer evenings. 





TUCKED VEILING 

A pretty idea in making up veilings, or any 
of the transparent fabrics in vogue, is to tuck 
the skirt vertically in small tucks down the back 
and front, but, from the hips forward, start each 
tuck a little lower than the other, until the 
middle of the front is reached, then reverse the 
process. This leaves a plain space in front 
under the belt, and it gives a new touch to the 
tucks. As the sides and front are somewhat 
gored, the tucks below the knee in front are 
larger and extend to the bottom. Tuck the 
bodice to match, but all in regular rows, and 
have the neck in front cut out in a point in 
front only. The neck is to be finished with a 
short V bias scarf drapery meeting in front. 
Taffeta, foulard, or mousseline de soie may be 
used, the color to be the same, but not neces- 
sarily of the same shade. At the ends of the 
scarf give a tassel effect by adding plissés to 
match, drawn up on the top edge. Have the 
chemisette high in the neck and made of the 
same material as the scarf; but tuck it cross- 
ways, either in groups or irregular rows. Then 
button it down the middle with the smallest of 
jeweled or fancy buttons. The long sleeves 
have the usual wrist flare, with a fold finish 
matching scarf. Choose for veilings lavender, 
gray, and pastel blues, in middle tones as well 
as beiges. 


YELLOW LACE ON WHITE 


This model makes up charmingly also in 
black veiling. For light mourning, those parts 
of the bodice to be trimmed with black mousse- 
line de soie; or with a white and black crépe. 
White. veiling with yellow lace would also prove 
very smart, if the lace should be becoming. 
Some complexions cannot stand it, so a trim- 
ming yellow lace on white is much in vogue, as 
the contrast is so charming. 

FIT BODICE FOR LAUNDERED MATERIALS 

For a washable bodice model, fit for percale, 
dimity, lawns, or linens, let the front and back 
of bodice represent a mass of fine vertical tucks, 
and the fastening be on the left. Beginning 
just below the bust, stitch a line crossways back 
and front, in such a way that the stitching will 
be very decided. After a space of three or four 
inches repeat this line, and repeat again, accord- 
ing to the length of the figure, ending when a 
perfect yoke line has been created. Fill the 
lower part of this bodice with stitchings of bias 
bands half an inch wide of plain material in 
contrast to the stripe, dot, or check of the gown 
fabric. These bands, being stitched on both 
edges, should form a high corselet effect and 
harmonize in color. A _ close-fitting, plain 
sleeve follows, Belt and cravat of ribbon, and 
a narrow jabot of lace on the left. 


HOME-MADE STOCKS AND GIRDLES 


It is much cheaper to make belts and cravats 
from taffeta, by the yard, than to buy ribbons. 
The stitching gives them a smart finish, and 
the fashion now is to stitch in several rows, 
which gives a certain body and firmness besides. 
With foulard frocks, cravats and belts of the 
same are so smart looking that we should buy 
an extra yard for that purpose, and make them 
up ourselves. It is chic to use foulard cravats 
and belts, with a bow for the bodice, perhaps, on 
very light-colored gowns—poplinettes, silk and 
linen crépes and crépons—these foulards to be 
chosen among the bright, effective ones, which 
give a certain desirable touch. Scarfs may also 
be made of foulard, as well as of taffeta. With 
a sample of your gown for guide, search among 
such silks for exactly the right thing. You will 
be surprised to find how little expense is in- 
volved in carrying out this charming trimming 
scheme, which, on an imported gown, makes it 
worth a high price. 


THE VALUE OF 


A bit of black velvet ribbon, a few buckles, 


TOUCHES 


‘or jeweled ornaments, or some fancy buttons, 


rightly placed, are the making of gowns. So it 
is with a bit of lace, a bow of ribbon, a scarf, a 
sash, a chain. These are the touches which 
women who dress smartly know the value of, 
and are on the qui vive for. Once met, they 
carry them mentally with such vividness that 
they can reproduce them at once, Every such 
effort is an education in the art of dress, which, 
once secured, remains forever. This faculty of 
observation and experiment never is developed by 
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those who leave their gowns entirely to their 
dressmakers’ judgment and taste. After ten 
years of such experience, if reverses come—and 
economy follows—women of that type have no 
more idea of how to dress themselves than if 
they had never worn the best of clothes, fash- 
ioned under the eye of taste. 


ay WHAT THEY READ i) 


[Norr. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining of instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention. ] 


THE WORLD’S MERCY 
BY MAXWELL GRAY. D. APPLETON AND COM- 
PANY 


His is a collection of five stories, most of 
i. them tragic in tone, the opening one, 
which gives the title to the book, being 
of a class that could effectively be used by tem- 
perance advocates to sternly point a moral. If 
it were more forceful it might also be utilized 
by advocates of woman’s economic independence 
to support their contentions. The reader who 
picks up the book to wile away an hour will be 
likely to rate the tale somewhat improper, and 
not altogether convincing. A reformed husband, 
an erring wife, and a knight errant who, 
starting out with ideally correct sentiments, not 
only falls from grace, but behaves like a coward 
to boot, are the principal characters, and from 
these definings of them it will be correctly in- 
ferred that dramatic episodes there are in plenty. 
The morning after, in the home of a vicious 
man, is described : 


Entering the dining-room, where breakfast 
was laid for two, in the midday sunbeams that 
crept through the drawn blinds, he saw him- 
self, distorted and multiplied in the splintered 
mirror, with a disgust and loathing he had 
never felt before. Poor Isabel, to be driven 
from such a home !_ Yet other women endured 
such things, and forgave, and loved on ; yes, 
and even saw their helpless children wronged 
and, more or less directly, slain. 

The breakfast had not been touched. Why 
was she not there as usual, with that face, 
white, and wearing its look of maddened 
patience and restrained disgust? Sometimes 
that weary face was bruised and cut ; always it 
exasperated him by its witness to his own 
brutality and degradation. Why must that 
straggling sunbeam point with accusing finger at 
those dark stains on the wall? She might 
have taken those stains out. The broken furni- 
ture might have been mended ; such stolid 
ways as these madden men. A pile of accumu- 
lated letters ; they were chiefly bills, and threats 
from exasperated creditors long unpaid. Patients 
were becoming fewer and fewer day by day. 
Sitting down to the dreary table he drank many 
cups of tea, eating nothing. Oh, 
that Isabel would come home! She had never 
been so late before. He always found the eye 
he feared to meet at his board after such a scene 
as last night’s. She was used to shelter some- 
where in the night, he asked not where, then 
they sat in wretched silence or spoke of some 
unavoidable triviality. He could have borne 
upbraiding, tears, curses, better—he was wont 
to think. At first there had always been some 
attempt at apology. At first? It was now 
such a long-established thing, he scarcely 
remembered the first turning out of doors, or 


even the first blow. That she remembered 
both he had no doubt. 
* * * 


As an instance of the world’s mercy, there is 
a scene between a man and a desperate woman, 
in which the usual one begins the paying of the 
usual penalty : 


* * * 


‘* My father has heard something, and has 
made conditions with me. 1am to reform, to 
settle down 5 

** You are going to marry !’” she cried, with 
sudden, sharp pain. 





‘* What am I to do ?’” he returned, looking 
straight before him ‘at the blue distance, across 
which Pansy’s light, white-clad figure waltzed, 
decked with honeysuckle wreaths. ‘* Of 
course, my people expect it. The third gener- 
ation, they say, is due. I am over thirty, and, 
of course, I cannot blind myself to the fact 
that—we have done wrong, that—it must be 
given up,”’ he added, with gasping breath, not 
daring to look at Isabel, who sat by his side, 
her hands clasped round her knees, her face 
bent upon them and hidden, while a low, 
suppressed cry escaped her, and her body shook 
with her pain. 

The hum of many insects, chirp of grass- 
hoppers, soft sighing of the summer breeze in 
leafy tree tops, Pansy’s song and laughter, 
lowing of cattle in meadows, and Isabel’s sob- 
bing breath, were the only sounds for some 
minutes, during which Arthur still stared 
fixedly at the blue distance and frolicking child, 
his fine and well-cut features white, his mouth 
stern, his teeth clinched. The woman bowed 
in agony by his side, and, striving to conquer it, 
knew quite well that the death knell of hope 
had sounded for her in his words, the realiza- 
tion of her worst forebodings. The bitterness of 
death was in her voice when at last she spoke, 
raising a haggard face, with drawn and despair- 
ing eyes. 

‘* And your promise, your solemn, sacred 
promise to cleave to me, forsaking all other till 
death parts us?”’ she cried. ‘*‘Oh, we were 
to be infinitely closer, and dearer, and. truer to 
each other than the lawfully bound! It was to 
be a holier, more lasting union than any. 
More than father to my sweet one, my poor, 
worse than orphaned Pansy. The very pre- 
cariousness was to give us security ; the lack of 
legal bounds, the knowledge that we were at 
each other’s mercy, was-to draw us closer, to 
make us more careful to cherish our feelings, 
more chivalrous, more reverent of each other, 
more trustful. Oh, Arthur! Arthur ! ”’ 

‘*We were wrong. It was all sophistry,’’ 
he replied, in a steely voice. 

** It was love then ; it is falsehood now,’ 
she cried. ‘* You are tired of us. A younger 
face has caught your fickle fancy.’’ 

His face darkened, and his lips tightened ; a 
cold flash came from the blue eyes, that, with 
all their habitual gentleness and kindness, had 
a steely substratum of chill impenetrability. 

‘I must beg you to release me from a 
promise that should never have been made,’’ 
was his stern rejoinder, in a hard voice that 
cut deeper and was more humiliating than her 
husband’s blows and abuse had ever been. 


, 


* * * 


In lighter vein is the story of Sweet Re- 
venge, where the old device of an _ heiress 
pretending, for a brief season, to be a person in 
humble circumstances meets with the usual re- 
sult. The lady is promptly taken to be what 
she seems. A flavor of novelty is given to the 
narrative by the excessively amiable conduct of 
the heroine, who overlooks the inexcusable 
caddishness of a vulgar suitor sufficiently to help 
him out of his difficulties, of one kind and 
another. The tale is of the slightest. 


* « * 


The other stories include an elaborately pre- 
sented love-of-other-days romance, entitled, 
An Old Song, in which there is much mono- 
logue and dialogue, but the record of heart 
throbs is enlivened by an account of the 
personation of an African bishop by a young 
scamp, a schoolboy trick, which appears to 
have entertained the author, at least, whatever 
effect it may have upon readers who are not 
blasé, because they have the blissful privilege of 
reading books of their deliberate personal seiec- 
tion. The pathos of the tale will, doubtless, 
appeal successfully to the sentimental reader, 
but the hardened reviewer must confess to 
being bored. 

Another tale, A Summer Night, is com- 
pounded of love and tragedy, and like the 
author’s other stories, it reeks of sympathy with 
unappreciated wives. ‘The sentiment is com- 
mendable, but to dwell thus perpetually in the 
shadow of wrong and suffering, after a while, 
gets on the reader’s nerves. 

The final tale in the volume, The Widow’s 
Clock, threatened for some time to develop 
chronic melancholia, but the closing pages are 
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set to a livelier measure, and the curtain drops 
on this little drama, the last in the book, 
leaving a happy household. 
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APPROVES OF POOR GIRLS ACCEPTING MARRIAGE 
OFFERS FROM RICH MEN——-NEW YORK PAPERS 
AMUSE HIM—LANGTRY S CLEVER AD- 
VERTISING DODGE—MEADOW S$ 
DICTA ABOUT CLOTHES 


Suppose the sea is conducive to dreaming. It 
has been a wonderfully smooth passage. 
We have hardly had two days’ rough 
weather. It seems only yesterday that we were 
in the quaint capitol of Venezuela, lazy and 
sleepy. But the South American mountains are 
far in our wake. We almost sailed on to the 
boundary of that mysterious region, the Sara- 
gossa Sea, and I turned again to the fascinating 
pages of Janvier’s admirable book. To-day we 
will sight land, and by evening this letter will 
have been taken off to shore and, trotting leis- 
surely through Spain, will reach you sometime 
in the course of a fortnight. We kept out of 
the way of the islands, and Gibraltar will be the 
first land we will sight. I shall then proceed to 
Morocco, as i long to be on African soil for a 
few days. 

During all these days I have been dreaming. 
The ocean is a delightful bed, and we can never 
forget the old song which tells us of the delights 
of being rocked in the cradle of the deep. How I 
long to hear of news of South Africa and the 
seat of war. I presume that khaki is all the 
fashion in London, and ‘that everyone is reciting 
the Absent-minded Beggar. I am an admirer of 
Kipling in a way, but ‘sometimes I think him 
vulgar, and I do not like this bit of verse. It is 
catch-penny. But bless you, how we all do love 
to be humbugged. It is part of our nature. I 
think that we would really be unhappy if some 
were not deceiving us. It gives us just the little 
shock of indignation when we find it out, the 
little pungent mental shiver that we taste after a 
cocktail. 

I found Caracas a bit primitive at the hotel, 
where the floors were of brick, as they are in 
Havana, and the insects’ were very lively. I 
missed the South American Indian, and bored 
by the presence always of the South American 
Spaniard, dressed not as one of his picturesque 
kind would, but in badly fitting clothes which 
had been shipped him from New York, accom- 
panied by atrocious shirts and flaring ties. 

The little theatre had a second-class Euro- 
pean troupe, and the band on the plaza actually 
played Sousa. I trust that the native musicians 
of Morocco will not regale me with the Stars 
and Stripes Forever or the Hands Across the 
Sea; otherwise | shall flee and seek shelter in 
the heart of Sahara. I have been reading 
slowly and attentively, these days, the great 
batch of New York papers I received the day 
we sailed from the little seaport, La Guayra, on 
the Caribbean Sea. They arrived on a steamer 
which was just then in from New York, and 
I sent my last letter by its companion, which 
steamed away to the north (to touch at Curacoa 
and many cther pleasant places that sound a bit 
nicer than they are) before arriving at the 
American metropolis. 

One has only time to glance at the news- 
papers in New York; to read the headlines and 
run over the ‘‘stories.’” I use the latter word 
because —Tommie Plumeover told me it was 
technically correct, and I have no doubt that 
the term ‘*story’’ fits it exactly. What a 
conglomeration and what a mass of gossip and 
chatter and idle talk, and yet were many of 
these tales eiaborated what extraordinary novels 
they would make. Iam nobody, apparently, 
yet I find two paragraphs which chronicle my 
movements—a bit fictitious, perhaps, as I am 
reported flying through the south of France in 
an automobile. But still, when one is out of 
the world, it is flattering to know that one is 
not forgotten. Out of the world—yes! At 
sea you seem to be taking a recess from life, 
and you become a mere spectator of the acting 
of other people. I see that I am also to give a 
house-warming at my new country seat. Oh, 
Tommie! Tommie Plumeover! I recognize 
your fine hand, my dear fellow. I am glad to 
be of assistance to you, so that you can turn a 
paragraph and make something out of me. 





What are friends for if we cannot make any- 
thing out of them, I should like to know? No. 
I am not to give a house-warming. I have no 
roof over my head, because just at this moment 
I am contemplating a high gabled affair, which 
will stand out sharply against the sky. It isa 
delight to be able to create and then pull down. 
I have no doubt that the Tower of Babel was 
only a delicious recreation. I am capricious, 
and I may change my mind twenty times, and 
perhaps before I am through I shall have the 
walls razed again to the very foundation. 

I see that my friend, Rafford Pyke, other- 
wise Professor Peck, has written a paper on the 
girl who is married by the rich man. In the 
romances and in the plays—those of the old- 
fashioned kind—it is the poor man who wins 
the heiress, and I always thought him a mer- 
cenary chap. Why should a girl not be mar- 
ried by the man with money. Her suitor pays 
her the compliment of loving her for her own 
sake, and I always had my doubts of the strug- 
gling hero. This is one of the little humbugs 
of life, and I am delighted to find Peck demol- 
ishing these idols of our past. But still they 
were pleasant idols, and although never poor, I 
was wont to dream of the heiress in my younger 
days, and to cast my eyes in her direction, just 
as now I have greater projects and am building 
real castles, with a real Spain just at my elbow. 
There is the dim outline of that wonderful rock 
of Gibraltar—unlike the pictures of it in the 
insurance advertisements, I can assure you—in 
the distance, and way to the south, a mysterious 
blue which always thrills one, as it is the great 
southern continent, the land of the camel and 
the Arab, the savage and the desert, of the lotos 
and tradition, and the poetry of innumerable 
centuries. 

But to return to the New York papers. Here 
is Grossmith lecturing on Awful Bores, and here 
a thrilling, if somewhat subservient and Jenkins- 
like, account of the tea over which Mrs. Langtry 
presided and recited for the English cause in 
South Africa. With all deference to that actress, 
I cannot help thinking that the whole affair was 
a monstrous advertisement for her, and that 
everybody was humbugged. I see Tommy 
Plumeover again. How he and his friends 
must have revelled ! How they must have stared 
at such of the great ladies as graced the occasion, 
and how they must have spoken of them with 
bated breath to their comrades. Here is possibly a 
stray editor with a complimentary ticket, and 
a frock coat and top hat, or perhaps a top hat 
and a short coat, drinking in all this tinsel show 
with avidity in deep draughts. Persons, like my 
friend, Plumeover, would don their very best for 
such an event, as it is only rarely that they rub 
elbows with the ‘*swells’’—and yet good fellows, 
as I have no doubt they-are—they are three- 
quarters of them muéh better men than the 
kind one meets at eftertainments of this sort, 
the fearful man wh0d~goes to afternoon teas, 
afternoon musicales, -and semi-social, semi- 
theatric afternoon entertainments. I have no 
doubt there were in attendance the usual gentle- 
men of the mild chicken-hawk species who sail 
around intent on devouring little chickens, free 
luncheon, or anything. I do not doubt that 
some of them felt the force of the ‘* Pay, pay, 
pay,’’ and I wonder if they did pay? This 
class of man is always a mystery tome. I ama 
man of leisure, and occasionally I have gone to 
these affairs, but I rather, by far, pass my after- 
noon with an honest glass of brandy and soda in 
my club window, or at billiards, or at cards, or 
in driving, or the fifty things a man can do, 
than to wander into these temples and become 
one of the high priests. Of course, it is more 
or less a question of luncheon, and women will 
ask any man, rather than be without a man. 
But for men like Tommie Plumeover, I can 
understand what fun it must be, and it gives 
him such pleasure, poor fellow, and he discusses 
it at his boarding-house. It was surely one of 
those places where the landlady had seen better 
days, and she hails from the south—they are al- 
ways afflicted that way, when they come from 
the south—and who reads society news, well— 
what is the use ? I suppose the persons get a great 
deal of fun out of it, I have no doubt—thanks 
to Tommie Plumeover — that they know all 
about my movements. They even know how 
I shall furnish my house—and that is more than 
I do—and ‘also where I shall pass my summer. 

And thus drifting along with the tide and 
with a light wind and the aid of steam, we are 
drawing nearer every moment to the old world. 
Gibraltar is becoming a reality, and the blue 
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waters of the Mediterranean are wedded to the 
emerald waves of the south Atlantic. Perhaps 
in this union, going back to the old subject of 
clothes, I see charming combinations for ties 
and hosiery—I should, perhaps, if I were a mer- 
chant traveler in search of commodities in the 
east. One of my guests is very proud of some 
hose which he purchased in Paris, and which, 
as is now the vogue, he wears with his evening 
clothes. They are a combination of green and 
blue and gold bronze, and the silk is ribbed. 

Meadows, who looks after these concerns of 
mine and to whom I now appeal, as a child, has 
rightly insisted that patent-leather is going out 
of fashion, and that while a man may wear 
patent-leather Oxfords in the evening, he should 
never be seen in patent-leather pumps. This is 
evidently a dictum, and I have always leaned to 
the blacking boot, as I do to anything which 
depends upon individual skill and effort for its 
perfection. Meadows is growing a bit restless, 
and I do not think that he cares for these sea 
voyages, although he is a good sailor. He has 
to be under the rulings of my ship steward, and 
he feels as if he has been relegated to the ser- 
vants’ hall again, and is now nothing but a valet. 
Ship’s quarters are more or less cramped, and 
although five of the party have brought their 
own valets, you cannot have your entire suite 
aboard. I always travel with a valet and secre- 
tary. I find, that as Meadows advances in 
years and in dignity, he still declines to brush 
anything, so that I shall be obliged to have the 
services of a brusher when I make my visits to 
English country houses. This will give me a 
retinue, but those things are understood over 
there. 

I hope to be at Monte Carlo at the end of the 
week, and I shall write from there so as to 
catch, via the Express, the mail leaving Paris 
Friday night, or, perhaps better still, Thursday 
evening, and over by English ship. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


Few days ago the manager of one of our 
A smartest haberdasherys called my atten- 
tion to the subject of marking wear- 
ing apparel with embroidered initials and mono- 
grams. Some identification mark has, of 
course, been a necessity, but the utility mark- 
ings were generally some inconspicuous letter, 
which served as a guide to the laundress and 
the housemaid. Handkerchiefs have always 
shown more or less fine and elaborate embroid- 
ering, usually the result of love rather than 
the outcome of labor for hire; but men have 
not cared for the handsome marking of their 
other garments, failing to realize that such 
marking added to the garment’s looks, and 
that also the purchaser need be at no trouble 
about it, as it could be ordered through haber- 
dashers. At the present moment men are tak- 
ing more interest in the matter, and the haber- 
dasher attends to this class of decoration; 
provided, of course, that he be a good one, the 
work will be correctly done. Many shops do 
the marking and embroidering on the premises, 
others send the work to concerns whose special- 
ty it is, but to the customer the result is the 
same, and his trouble is merely in the selection 
and the ordering. 

As in everything else pertaining to dress and 
to fashion, there is a correct way and a reverse 
one in marking, and it may be of interest to 
some for me to point out in what the difference 
consists. 

The long muffler or neckerchief, and also the 
square mufflers, are marked by embroidered mon- 
ograms or initials in plain or contrasting colors 
in one corner and just inside the hem. The 
initials should be small, and the monogram, if 
that be preferred, should be not more than two 
inches in hight. ‘The three initial letters are 
generally used for the monogram, and these are 
either all in the same color, or two are in one 
color and the other, the initial of the surname, 
is worked in a contrasting color. It is usual, if 


the muffler 1s all of one color, to have the, 


monogram in the same color; if the muffler 
shows two colors, both colors are used in the 
embroidery. Colored handkerchiefs may be 
embroidered in contrasting colors or in self color, 
but white handkerchiefs should be embroidered 
in white only. The three letters of the mono- 
gram look better embroidered in the same color. 

In marking shirts, the monogram is more 
usual than initials; it is placed generally just below 
the bosom, on the left. White shirts, like hand- 


kerchiets, are usually marked in white, although 
plain dark blue looks rather well. On colored 
shirts the embroidering should be in the prevail- 
ing color, that is to say, a pink and white shirt 
in pink, a blue and white shirt in blue. On a 
lavender and white striped shirt I saw some 
rather pretty initial marking. ‘There was a 
lavender letter on the white stripe, a white letter 
on the lavender stripe, and a lavender letter on 
the white stripe. The hight of the initials 
may be from % to 1% inches, the monogram 
from 1 to 3 inches. 

The pocket is the proper place to mark 
pajama jackets, with initials or a large monogram 
in the colors of which the pajamas are made. 
Trousers should have small initials on the left of 
the opening near the waist. Undershirts have 
two small initials in the centre and at the end 
of the opening; drawers the same small initials 
placed on the band just at the left of the fiy 
opening. I approve of marking gloves with 
initials, although this has been lately done 
at the wrist end of the stitching. It seems to 
be carrying a pretty fashion past the limits of 
good form. 

Fine and elaborate embroidery is not inexpen- 
sive work, but the cost of small letters and 
monograms is not at all commensurate with 
the pleasure to be derived from having one’s 
garments prettily marked; not to speak of the 
convenience and help it gives one’s servant, and 
often the servants of one’s friends. Small letters 
for underclothes cost about 10 cents, larger 
initials from 10 cents to 30 cents apiece, and 
monograms from 75 cents up to $4. or $5. 

A tanned leather shirt box, divided into two 
partitions for dress and colored shirts, is being 
sold at some of the shops. It is reinforced at 
the corners, mounted with brass, and much the 
shape of the new square hat boxes. The case 
is designed and intended especially for traveling, 
but it may be used, like the hat box, for keeping 
shirts in at all times, free from dust and the 
crumpling by other clothes. 

There is nothing particularly novel in the 
materials or makes of the shirts that will be 
worn this spring. There is a great variety of 
bright colors, as there has been for several years 
past, and the patterns are still medium-sized 
vertical stripes, which are made up with the lines 
vertical for cuffs as well as bosoms. Many 
plain backgrounds with spot designs are being 
shown ; also some with a fine and delicate 
tracery of vines and small flowers in color, 
But it seems probable that the simple striped 
materials will be most worn by well-dressed men, 
Some of the shades are exceedingly pretty, es- 
pecially those of pink and lavender. There are, 
besides, many tones of blue, old rose, red, and 
even green, some with broad stripes on a white 
background, some with colored backgrounds and 
narrow white stripes. The different shades and 
designs from which to choose are almost inex- 
haustible, but I advise the selection of thos 
which are not too bright in color or too striking 
in design. Medium-sized stripes of faint laver 
der on a white background, also the darker tone: 
of blue, will be a good deal worn. Distinct red 
should be only in very narrow stripes, and the 
dark brown and madder atrocities, with largt 
spot figures, should be avoided. Loudness in 
shirts, as in other things, never will become 
good style. It is, of course, impossible to advi 
for individual cases. All men are not alike 
either in build, in complexion, in feature, or ig 
manner. The man who wishes to look hi 
best must give thought to the color, the cuts, 
the modes, and the patterns of his garments, ané 
there is in such attention nothing weak, vain, ¢ 
undignified. To dress will require more cor 
sideration than is generally imagined by thos 
who have never given the matter attention, 
the well-dressed man is not a synonomous term 
with fop or dude (how completely the last wor 
has gone out of our slang. ). 

The idea I have sought to convey was we 
expressed in a recent article on the personal e 
ment in dress in an English periodical devoted 
to fashion: ‘* The faculty of good taste i 
dress,”’ it says, ** may be cultivated by thought 
ful observation. If we note what men, apat 
from such physical perfections as they may pot 
sess, look, on a given occasion, conspicuous} 
agreeable, we learn, in that act, something 
their art. But we must not rashly go forth 
and imitate their garb. They may not be 4 
‘kind’ of man. If, however, we can ‘ spot, 
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evail- correct ourselves by his failure.’’ 
> shirt To go back to shirts, nearly all the spring 
Ona .tock have still the round-cornered cuffs. I 
some § confess it is contrary to what I thought might 
was 4 @ bethe case. The round corners have for so 
letter long been the fashion that I rather looked for 
€r on § the usual change back to square points. Even 
nitials § now, in the face of what is, as far as ready- 
bgram §@ made shirts are concerned, I almost feel that I 
hould order my shirts made with square-pointed 
mark iffs. Shirts should open down the front, not 
gram back, and the bosoms should have two small 
made. buttonholes for studs. I fancy having my shirts 
left of § open all the way in front, and not only at the 
have # bosom. They can be then put on exactly like 
we end 4 jacket, instead of being drawn over the head, 
nitials ind I have not found that the set of the gar- 
he ay ment is disturbed thereby. 
s with It was stated in a daily paper a short time ago 
done hat a new shirt, made of soft white material, 
‘™ms to @ plaited and full in front, to be known as the 
nits o club shirt, was intended to be worn with a 
jinner coat, and that it was ‘‘ just the thing ’’ 
-xpen- @ for stag affairs and other club entertainments. 
8 an¢ @ | do not wish to pretend that the dinner coat is 
with anything more than an evening sack jacket. I 
one’ ¢ @ am well aware that some men, who prefer to 
of the @ be alittle individual and out of the ordinary, 
it, and @ wear colored ties, even bright red ties, with din- 
letters B ner coats, but I cannot accept the idea that a 
larger @ slated, soft-bosomed shirt will ever be worn by 
€, and @ cmartly-dressed men with such a jacket, and it 
5- seems to me that such ‘‘ dress lore’’ is a trifle 
to two @ msileading, not to say dangerous, to disseminate 
being among men who, perhaps, may take what they 
ced at B® read “for gospel,’’ and act accordingly, with- 
ch the & out a thought of the fitness of the thing. A 
1€ Case B man of recognized position, a man of known 
veling, eccentricity, a man of unfailing and uncaring 
ceping @ individuality, may indulge in fads of dress, and 
nd the # not only escape adverse criticism, but perhaps 
¢ look, and be thought, rather smart ; for most 
in the men, however, it is a dangerous course to pur- 
will be® cue. A well-known artist or an eminent 
ety 0: musician may wear the style of hat to-day, and 
H yeas @ always, that covered his head in his student 
n-size¢ @ days, regardless of fashion. Let others beware. 
e lines One or two shops are now showing pointed 
Many end string ties of silk and satin which are of the 
> being ame width throughout. These show black 
delicate edges and black bars or stripes across a colored 
color. background from edge to edge. The colors are 
striped @ in reds, blues, and greens. Some are made of 
d men. § rather bright raw silk, with satin bars and 
ty, © edges. The black edges are about one-quarter 
re ar @ of an inch in breadth and the bars are somewhat 
ed, an@@ narrower. The tie itself is ‘about 1% inches 
white B broad. As has before been predicted, batwing 
nds and and butterfly ties will not be much worn this 
des am{@ spring. They have run their race. It now 
t in€*@cseems probable that this string tie of uniform 
f thos width and pointed ends will be the correct shape 
triking with morning dress for some months to come, 
; lave if not, indeed, throughout the entire summer. 
er tone! Let me repeat that a white tie should never 
inct re’ibe worn with a dinner coat, any more than it 
and the chould be with a morning sack jacket. This 
h large mistake and that of wearing a black tie with a 
ness 10M long-tailed evening coat is probably more fre- 
become quently made than any others in the matter of 
> advis dress. With a dinner jacket the tie still most 
alike, usually worn is of soft, black silk, tied in the 
y OF MMbat-wing style, with rather small knot and 
0k hitfbroad ends. ‘The silk should be plain black, 
1€ CUCSMthat is, without any figure, but the weave may 
ats, aMNbe that known as the ‘* basket °’ and ‘* honey- 
vain, i omb check.”’ 
re comm The satin string tie has gone out of vogue, 
y thotfoth for evening and morning wear. Narrow, 
on, a@lack satin four-in-hands and black satin ascots 
is term 


pre still made, but not nearly so much worn 
his winter as heretofore. Imperials, too, 
hough shown in great numbers, and in innu- 
erable colors and designs, are less worn by 
smartly dressed men than other shapes. The 
utterfly tie is a thing of the past, and the bat- 


st wor 


vas we 
nal el 
devoted 


raste wing, for morning, is now rarely seen outside of 
houghB&hop windows. Whether or not these shapes 
n, apatEwill return with the coming of spring remains 
lay POtHto be seen ; the tides of fashion are forever ebbing 


jcuous} 
thing ° 
o fort 


nd flowing. 
Perhaps the most modish shape in string ties 
s the Belfort or Royal St. George, made of 


be of Midin or figured silks in dark colors, and with 

* spoh @painted ends. It is very noticeable, however, 

1 hight, hat within the past month or two, all kinds of 

te i ing ties have gone out of fashion, and the 
cit ¢ 


ost carefully dressed men are wearing four-in- 





hands with sack suits. 


ascot is most usually worn. It is tied by letting 
the broad end fall perfectly straight from the 
knot, and holding it in place with a small pin. 
Dark-colored silks with small designs in white 
or color, are the best style. The tendency of 
the year has been toward somberness of attire, 
with the exception of hose, in which respect we 
seem to have followed the London fashion, with 


I may say, in this con- 
nection, that string ties should not be worn with 
a frock coat or even a morning coat, unless it is 
other than black. With a frock the once folded 


FURNISHING DRAWING —SEE TEXT—FURNITURE 
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little if any of the modification so usual in our 


acceptance of things English. 


With an all around turn-down collar, the 


It 


Somerset tie is the newest and best looking. 
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is made usually of satin in solid colors, and tied 
in a long narrow knot likea four-in-hand. The 
price, from $2 to $3, is a little high for such a 
shape, but good satin is expensive, and it is never 
worth while to buy satin that is not good, as it 
will wrinkle and crease after a little wear. 
There is nothing that counts so much in a 
man’s appearance as a pretty and well-made tie. 
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One can never have too many, it is true, bu: 
it is much better to have only a few and have 
them good, than half a hundred of bad shape 
and poor quality. I have always made-it a rule 
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not to go out with the express intention of buy- 
ing ties, but rather to pick up one here ’and 
another there, as I happen to see something that 
I fancy. The method is a good one, for some- 
how or other, one does not mind paying $3 for 
one scarf, as much as $9 for three, and the re- 
sult is, that one’s stock increases rapidly and 
contains the newest shapes and smartest_designs. 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 53. I MAR., 1900 
Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 
This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 
signs a year, carefully selected to meet 
the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. ‘The patterns are in one size 
only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 
Vogue supplies patterns cut to order at special 

prices, which will be sent on application. 


His week’s pattern is for a bodice de- 
T signed to wear with skirt model given 
last week. It is a plaited bodice with 
detachable yoke, trimmed with insertion and the 
new fichu effect. It would be pretty made of 
organdie, batiste, lawn, barege, or crépe de chine. 
The yoke may be of the same material as the 
gown, or it may be of white. The gown may 
also be worn without the yoke for summer eve- 
nings at home and for informal dances, etc. The 
fichu is laid in folds and trimmed with lace. A 
pretty combination would be to make the gown 
of light blue thin material, such as crépe. Have 
the insertion in écru, and the fichu of thin white 
mull, edged with lace matching the insertion: 
Make the yoke of all-over lace with transparent 
wired collar. Belt of stitched panne velvet. 
This bodice requires three yards of insertion, four 
yards of lace, and four and a half yards of ma- 
terial a yard wide, such as organdie or batiste. 


FANCY STOCK 
6 eer stock and cravat are suitable to wear 


with a plain tailor suit. The inside 
straight standing collar is made of white 
silk stitched with white. The flaring collar and 
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cravat are of velvet, either panne or plain. The 
corners of the collar and the ends are appliquéd 
with handsome lace. A pretty addition is a 
lace jabot coming out from under the three-cor- 
nered fold, just below the knot. These stocks 
are suitable to wear in the spring, when fur is 
too warm. ‘They are especially useful made in 
black velvet, as they can then be worn with any 
hat, which is not the case if made in a color. 


WHISPERS 
TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


~ Ome of the new belts are wide in the back 
7 and narrow in front, where they are held 
together by slipzing ribbon through 

two metal rings and tying it ina bow. The idea 
is taken from the Mexican cinch belts. The 
back is boned to hold it in place, like a corselet. 


Among the new stocks are those in colored 
and white piqué, cut higher in the sides than in 
the back or front. With these stocks are worn 
ties in colored cheviots, striped or plain. These 
are tied in bows, similar to the batwing ties 
worn by men during the past season, with this 
exception, that the ends are pointed instead of 
square. 


Narrow belts are to be worn to some extent 





this season, made of the same material as the 
shirts, or the skirts with which they are worn. 
They should not be more than an inch and a half 
wide, and should be shaped to give a long-waisted 
effect to the figure. Many girls are not careful 
enough in putting on their clothes to push them 
well down. Good corsets have a large hook, 
which holds the underclothes in place, and if you 
push your skirt band down and have your belt 
shaped the appearance of your waist is much im- 
proved. 


Mercerized cotton materials will be used to a 
great extent this season for summer frocks. 
Mercerized cotton has the appearance of silk, and 
in foulard the effect is very good. A gown of 
this kind in dark blue, trimmed with a little good 
jace on the bodice, with cuffs and collar edged 
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is much more becoming and harmonious to have 
your bodices correspond to some extent with 
your skirt. For instance, if you had a skirt of 
tan cloth, not too light to be worn on the street, 
you could have to wear with it a bodice of tan, 
chiffon, or mousseline, with a jacket of tan lace 
made like the one illustrated in Vogue of 8 Feb., 
page 87, omitting the sleeves and making the 
jacket shorter to show the curve of the waist. 
This effect is new, and will be seen on many of 
the bodice models for next summer. The jacket 
should be separate from the bodice, as it can then 
be worn with other gowns. 


Another bodice to wear with the same skirt 
could be of tan taffeta appliquéd with white lace, 
a white lace jabot, collar, cuffs, and belt of light 
blue panne velvet. A bodice of white satin 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 53, BODICE TO BE WORN WITH SKIRT No. 52 


Published by Request 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 53 sent on receipt 


of coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents. 


with a narrow double fold of light blue or yellow 
panne velvet, would be most useful for traveling 
or shopping ; in fact, for many occasions when 
a shirt waist is not quite appropriate. The ex- 
pense is also small, and one can afford to discard 
the gown after one season’s wear, instead ot keep- 
ing it over and remodeling it the next season, 
which would seem a necessity to the economical 
girl if the material were of silk. Cheap velvet, 
woolen materials:or lace are seldom economy to 
buy, as the effect, when made, is not pleasing; 
but in cotton materials sometimes a very effective 
gown can be made from material at 10 to 12 
cents a yard. 


It is almost impossible for a girl with little 
money for clothes not to have one skirt do duty 
for several bodices, and usually these girls have a 
black one, and wear with it shirts of all shades. 
This fashion is no longer the best style, and it 
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could be worn with the lace jacket, with collar, 
belt, and flared cuff linings of tan taffeta, cov- 
ered with French knots in light blue. If pre- 
ferred, a lace bolero could be substituted for the 
jacket; the loose effect is newer, however, and 
the upper portion is easily altered to suit the fig- 
ure, fora plainer top might be more becoming to 
a stout figure. 


The new satin striped dimities in plain colors, 
or those with a floral pattern on white or colors, 
make lovely summer bodices or whole gowns, 
and, with the addition of pretty ribbon stocks and 
belts, they need no other trimming, as the 
material is so ornate itself. The plain mous- 
selines would be effective made up like the 
patterns Nos. 52 and 53. No. 50, made in 
the new dimity, with bands of white, would be 
pretty for a separate bodice, for which No. 53 
would not be suitable. 












FOR THE HOSTESS 


Ge Noc.—A pint and a half of cream 
E or rich milk, twelve eggs, twelve 
spoons of powdered sugar, and one and 
a half pints of brandy. This makes enough 
for twelve people. Beat the yolks and the 
whites of the eggs separately, add sugar to the 
yolks, then stir in the brandy slowly ; 
then add the cream, also little by little. 
Now put in the whites of the eggs, which have 
been beaten to a stiff froth. These must not 
be thoroughly incorporated with the mixture. 
Grate nutmeg on top and serve in tall glasses. 


Orance Marmatape.—One dozen large 
oranges —peel and put the rind in strong salt 
water for ten hours, then take the scissors and 
cut in small pieces. Take all the white pulp 
off the oranges, take out the seeds, cut the fruit 
in small pieces, add the rind ; to every pound of 
fruit take one and a half pound of sugar, cook it 
twenty-five minutes, stirring all the time. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


terns published should send in their 





R= of Vogue who desire special pat- 


requests promptly. The pattern that 
is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: 


No. 1 Louis XV. Jacket. 


No, 2 Golf Cape. 

No. 3 Appliqué Design. 

No. 4 Drop Skirt. 

No. § Blouse Silk Waist. 
No. 6 Lace Guimpe. 

No. 7 Breakfast Jacket. 

No. 8 Shirt Waist. 

No. g Cloth Jacket. 


No. 10 Golf Skirt. 
No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. 
No. 12 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11. 
No. 13 Bathing Suit. 
No. 14 Three Stock Collars. 
No. 15 Little Boy’s Frock. 
No. 16 Little Girl's Dress. 
No. 17 Eton Jacket. 
No. 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. 
No. 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 
No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 
No, 21 Three Corset Covers. 
No, 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce 
No. 23 Dust Coat. 
No. 24 Tunic. 
No. 25 Fancy Wrap. 
No. 26 Lace Coat. 
No. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 
No. 28 Night Gown. 
No. 29 Dressing Gown. 
No. 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
No. 31 Plain Tailor Skirt. 
No. 32 Eton Coat. 
No. 33 Child’s Coat. 
No. 34 Shirt Waist. 
No. 3§ Opera Coat. 
No. 36 Silk Waist. 
No. 37 Princess Evening Gown. 
No. 38 Girl’s Coat. 
No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back 
No. 41 Evening Cape. 
No. 42 Short Jacket. 
No. 43 Box Plaited Skirt. 
No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 
No. 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock. 
No. 46 Dressing Sacque. /) 
No. 47 Plain Shirt Waist. ' 
No. 48 Three Sleeves. 
No. 49 Bed Jacket. 
No. sc Fancy Wash Waist. 
No. 51 Yoke Night Gown. 
No. §2 Skirt Suitable for Wash Material. 
No. 53. Waist of No. 52. 
THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 
No. 54 Box Plaited Shirt. 





VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocus, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York. 


Neclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Potter No... .... i. ksi coccoed 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


q 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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SHIRTINGS 


FOR THE SE 


ASON OF. 1900 


ARE NOW UPON SALE AT 
OUR SALESROOMS 


1101-1103 BROADWAY 
MADISON SQUARE 


LEADAM’S SHOE TREES 


KEEP vous BOOTS AND mon IN- ORDER 


EEP THES IN SHAP 


To preserve a ,f00d shoe—to a your boots 
look well, “ tree’ them before putting them aside 
with Leadam’s Shoe Trees. They are adjustable 


to any shoe by means of the adjustable bar, which 
is peculiar to them. They prevent wrinkling, 
‘toeing up,” and curling of shoe and sole, when 
not in use. Make shoes comfortable and wear 
longer. 
Wet shoes do not shrivel up in drying when 
they are used. 





BEST &CO 
| A aay a A 








Easy to put in and remove from your shoes and | 


are the only trees using the lever principle, 


which locks the tree, holds the shoe rigid, and gives | 


the proper dow nward and upward pressure to the | 


boot at the same time. 

Made in all styles, widths, and shapes for men, 
women, and children. Every tree stamped * ‘The 
Leadam Shoe Tree, Pat. March 21, ’99.”” 


Sold by All First-class Shoe Dealers 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
LIONEL H. LEADAM 
80 Wall Street, ~ - New York 


Send for descriptive circular, “‘ The Tale of a 
Shoe Tree.’ 


Pure, mild, and curative—the ideal toilet soap 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


sed daily for bathing renders the skin soft and supple, and 


size | 


prevents chapping and roughness 


Invaluable for Shampooing 


Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp 





ied to 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., NEW YORK 


Girls’ 
Shirt 
Waists 


75C., 90C., 98C. 


In styles, colors, and 
materials particularly 
adapted to young girls 
and children. A full line 
of sizes. 





Misses’ and Children’s Shirt 
Waists are not usually found 
in desirable assortments in the 
general stores. Our line, rang- 
ing from 7 5c. to $3.00, shows 
the advantages we offer for 
the outfitting of children. 


60-62 West 23d Street 

























The winter having been un- 
usually mild up to the present, it 
is safe to predict that the remain- 
ing months will be filled with 
winter weather that has so long 
held off. 

We are prepared for any kind 
of weather with shoes that will 
keep out cold and wet, and keep 
in warmth; that is to say, we have 


HEAVY WALKING BOOTS 


| cut in the latest style, and per- 


fectly finished. 

Of course, we have all other 
kind of shoes for men, women, 
and children, correct in cut and 
every detail; in fact, we could not 
afford to have them otherwise, for 
it is in these points that we have 
gained the reputation for setting 
the style in footwear. You are at 
all times welcome to inspect our 
styles, even though you may have 
no immediate intention of pur- 
chasing. 


WILLIAM ARNOLD 


BOOTMAKER 
240 Fifth Avenue, New York 











































































































































DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
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Uprer Lert Ficure.—Toque of black and 
écru, tuscan braid, trimmed with and airy ar- 
rangement of yellow and white maline and a 
large white aigrette. 

Lower Lerr Ficure.—Large hat or pink 
straw, with a draped crown of pink taffeta, 
caught with a rhinestone ornament. The brim 
is draped very gracefully with a scarf of tan 
chiffon, edged with renaissance lace. The hat 


tuns up pretty at one side, showing a rosette of 


the tan velvet and two blush roses resting on 
the hair. Waist of pink taffeta and white lace 
insertion. The tiny yoke and blouse effect are 
of white tucked in diamonds. The 
waist is unlined and is very sheer and dainty. 

Mippte Ficure.—Picture hat of black lace 
straw. The brim is faced all around with white 
appliqué lace in a leaf design. The rest of the 
trimming consists of numerous nodding black 
plumes. 

Upper Ricut Ficure.—Hat of black straw 
trimmed with white lace applications and two 
black plumes caught with a rhinestone orna- 
ment. The waist is of turquoise blue taffeta 
very finely tucked. Plaited vest of white chif- 
fon, cream colored lace tie, slipped through a 
cut steel slide. The designs on either side of 
the yest are of white mull, catstitched to the 
taffeta. The silk is cut away underneath the 
designs and the chiffon vest shows through. 
The sleeves carry out the design of the waist. 

Lower Lerr Ficure.—Hat of rose-pink 
straw. The crown is covered with a band of 
pink velvet and two velvet rosettes rest on the 
hair toward the back. The flowers are silken 
chrysanthemums in exquisite shades ot pink. 


swiss, 
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Upper Lerr.—Ground of white silk figured 
with a Persian design in black, pink, green, and 
blue. Epaulettes of the figured silk fringed. 
The bodice is crossed with lines in solid color 
of black and pale blue, also woven in the silk. 

Urrer Ricut.—Bodice of white chiffon 
with a directoire belt fastened with pearl buttons. 
Jacket of white silk, figured with a design in 
dull Persian colors. The jacket is outlined 
with white stitching. The revers are fringed. 

Mippte Ficures, Lerr.—Bodice of tucked 
white satin with revers of white satin fringed. 
Bolero and sleeves of Persian silk, striped with 
black and white and figured with a rosebud de- 
sign in pink and green. 

RicutT Ficure.—Bodice of cadet blue silk 
covered with a Persian design. Revers of plain 
blue silk, fringed vest and collar of black silk 
with bows of cadet blue silk fringed. 

Lower Lret.—Simple bodice of alternating 
rows of Persian silk and tucked white silk, cat- 
stitched together. 

Lower Ricut.—Front of white and pink 
silk tucked. Sleeves and bolero of Persian silk 
in which pink predominates. Bow and collar of 
white silk; the bow has fringed ends. 

These bodices are made of silk squares, of a 
solid color or white figured with flowers in Per- 
sian colors, stripes, etc. If combined with other 
material one square is enough. If not, two or 
more are necessary. 
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Urrer Lerr.—Tea gowns of yellow taffeta 
veiled with fine écru lace, and trimmed with 
bands of narrow mink, sash choux and ends of 
pale blue panne velvet -edged with blue silk 
fringe. 

Uprer Ricut.—House gown of rose pink 
liberty satin, finished with a tucked flounce 
over-dress of white mousseline, tucked yoke tops 
of sleeves, and bottom of gown covered with 
fine écru lace. Bodice garniture with long ends 
of pink panne velvet—or double-faced satin. 
This gown fastens at the back with small white 
buttons. 

Centre Ficure.—Elaborate négligé of ac- 
cordion-plaited white chiffon, wide lace and 
narrow insertion made over white taffeta. 

Lower Ricut.—Boudoir gown of light blue 
crépe de chine, trimmed with écru lace and in- 
sertion. The revers are of blue silk covered 
with guipure and one row of shirred satin ribbon. 
Inside collar and chemisette of white mousseline 
de soie, tucked. 

Lower Ricut.—Morning gown of very fine 
heliotrope Henrietta cloth, trimmed with plait- 
ings of chiffon edged with a ruche and topped with 


insertion. Inside collar and front of silk in a 
paler shade of heliotrope, tucked and inserted 
with lace. Belt and bow of velvet ribbon. 


FURNITURE , 


He illustration shows an effective position 
for a writing desk. It is placed ina 
window of which the lower sash is 

leaded glass. This softens the light as it falls 
on the desk. The design may be carried out 
by any first-class cabinet-maker. 


PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent ) 


DISAPPEARANCE OF PAILLETTES — AN OVER 
ORNATE COSTUME——SQUAW-LIKE DISPLAY 
OF FINGER GLITTER—PRESIDENT LOU- 
BET NOT THE PEER IN MANNER 
OF HIS PREDECESSOR 


Or all small mercies let us be truly thank- 
Fk ful! Among the latter may be men- 
tioned the well nigh total disappearance 
of ‘*paillettes,’’ a class of trimming that has 
been lately so much cheapened by worthless 
imitations, that our fashion leaders have finally 
decreed to discard them absolutely, with the ex- 
ception of black jet, or of mother-of-pearl 
spangles. Yes, mother-of-pearl! and surely 
there can be few prettier things than the ire- 
descent gleam produced by these expensive and 
exquisite paillettes nacrées when capriciously em- 
broidered upon delicately tinted materials, either 
heavy or light. And thus, at the time of the 
present writing we, are, so to speak, steeped in 
mother-of-pearl, and may, if we choose, consider 
ourselves, pearls that we are in our own estima- 
tion, as having at last found a befitting frame for 
our charms ! 

A few nights ago, at a dinner given by the 
Austro-Hungarian ambassador and his wife, I 
admired a costume which was a good illustration 
of my remark concerning the admirable purposes 
to which this new fad can be put. The gown 
in question was a long sweeping robe of extremely 
pale pink panne, over which fell an equally long 
tunic of white crépe lisse encrusted with medal- 
lions ot antique lace, and covered with extraor- 
dinarily light, but at the same time somewhat 
Gothic-looking designs executed n mother-of- 
pearl paillettes. Here and there a fruit or a 
flower, made of seed-pearls and small diamonds, 
gave a singularly gorgeous finish to the whole 
thing, a finish which was made still more mag- 
nificent by the profusion of large pearls and dia- 
monds scattered about the corsage, the hair, the 
neck and arms of the beautiful wearer. The edge 
of the narrow snake-shaped train was hemmed 
all around with a broad garland of pink peonies in- 
termingled with trailing clusters of lilac wisteria 
and pale yellow laburnum. The opera cloak 
worn over this splendid toilette, during the short 
drive to and from the embassy, was a hooded 
mantle of pink panne, lined throughout with 
ermine, and thickly embroidered with mother- 
of-pearl, small turquoises, and pink corals. I 
have seldom seen a more beautiful assemblage of 
colors displayed in feminine attire. 

Never have jewels been worn with such pro- 
fusion as they are now, rings especially being in 
the utmost favor, and displayed in such quanti- 
ties that it is a mystery how a small feminine 
hand can bear the burden which fashion now 
imposes upon it. One of my friends, who con- 





siders herself to belong in every respect ‘* au 
tout dernier bateau,’’ has achieved the almost 
impossible task of wearing on her slender white 
fingers no less than thirty-two glittering rings 
from morning until she retires. How this is 
done I am not prepared to say, for, beside their 
number, I may add, that every one of the | 
jewels is of large dimensions. I must acknowl- 
edge that the result of so much exertion, and 
possibly inconvenience, is charming, although 
somewhat barbaric in its dazzling splendor. In- 
deed, in order to be chic just now, one must be 
ringed to the utmost extent, and this may ac- | 
count for the fact that a great many of our mon- 
daines appear at the theatre, the opera, and even | 
at a great many soirées, without gloves, those | 
adopted for carriage wear being made especially | 
wide, and flexible, with a view of covering the | 
hand without causing the rings to cut into the 
wearer’s tender flesh. 
Furs, also, are the object of much thought and 
considerable expense, for, as sable, blue fox, and 
ermine are preferred to all others, I leave it to 
my fair readers’ imagination to calculate what 
the furriers’ bills amount to this winter among 
the countless expenses incurred by an elegante. | 


i 


, 


During the time when the ‘tout Paris’’ met 
around the frozen lake of the Bois, one had often 
cause to marvel at the Regal ‘‘pelleteries’’ which 
one saw there, for even children danced about on 


the ice, wrapped in quaint- fluffy little coats of 


priceless furs, which made them look like 
diminutive bears out for a romp. 

In conclusion, I believe it would be well for 
me to say a few words about the dinner, given a 
few days ago, by the President of the Republic 
and Madame Loubet, to the members of the 


Diplomatic Corps at the Palace of the Elysée. | 
It seems ungracious to say aught but what is | 
nice of persons who so evidently desire to be | 
and his buxom | 


agreeable as do M. Loubet 


wife, but still, even with the most charitable of 


intentions, one cannot very well help regretting 
the time when Felix Faure was at the helm. 


Then the household of the Chief Magistrate of 


France was, to all intents and purposes, conducted 
on the same lines as that of any European Court. 
Of course, Madame Loubet presided over a table 
decorated with the usual magnificence necessary 
on such occasions, but there was an absence of 
a sort of Je ne sais quoi which was ever present 
during President Faure’s term of office, and 
which used to put the members of the aristocracy 
and diplomacy at their ease, and, so to speak, in 
their usual atmosphere. ‘The crimson velvet 


gown of Madame la Presidente was gorgeous, | 
even a little too much so, for it made one draw 
involuntary comparisons between this glaring, | 
shining, mass of color, and the costume invariably | 
adopted by the so-called giantesses at the Foire de | 


Neuilly. The whole affair, however, went off 
creditably, and although Parisians are the last to 
forgive the slightest taint of embourgeoisement in 
those who, thanks to their office, are supposed 
to tower above them, still many are now be- 
ginnirig to accept the somewhat humdrum and 
by no means aristocratic successor of that brilliant 


social figure, the late President Faure, or, as one | 


might term him, ‘ Felix IV.”’ 
Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, Feb., 1900, 





OLEIN *S¥op 


IS SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING IN USE 
FOR PRESERVING THE SKIN, EF- 
FACING LINES, AND CORRECTING 


SALLCW, FLACCID CONDITIONS. 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARAN- 
TEED OR MONEY CHEERFULLY 
REFUNDED. 
PRICE $1.50 POST PREPAID, 
AMOS GREY, M.D., SAYS 

Olein Skin Food is a perfect tissue builder 
and will positively soften and remove wrinkles 
and restore healthy color and firmness to the 
skin. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. Olein Skin Food 
was invented by Olive Robart in 1886, and is 
the original and genuine Skin Food, wholly un- 
like the numerous cold creams which of late 
have been masquerading under this name. Miss 
Robart cordially invites correspondence, and if 
ladies will describe the condition of their skin, 
present care, etc., when ordering, they will 
receive special advice and instructions. 


Address all mail orders to 


OLIVE ROBART & CO. 
9 EAST 420 STREET, N.Y. 
BETWEEN FIFTH AND MADISON AVENUES 


ON SALE AT 343 FIFTH AVENUE 
LA PENSEE, 403 FIFTH AVENUE 
AND 1305 F ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Masson-Templier, 
191 Rue St. Honoré, 
Paris. 


Select Models in Tailor - made 
Afternoon, Reception, and Even- 


ing Gowns, Coats and Mantles. 


The latest models at moderate 


prices. 











| Corsets made to order 


Allthe newest model? 
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YHE LATEST FRENCH HYGIENIC 
CORSET 


MME. GARDNER 


52 West 21st Street 
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[ANSWERS "TO CORRESPONDENTS} 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
meen a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 

identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1.00 is sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 





1433. Arrangement for Dining- 
room. ‘To Doris.—Will you please give me 
some suggestions for papering and painting a 
dining-room in a country summer home? The 
house is partly old-fashioned, partly modern, both 
in build and furnishings. The room has two 
south windows and one glass door toward the 
west. 

A large old-fashioned cupboard reaching from 
ceiling to floor, built into the house, a wide 
archway into the hall, and one single door, so 
there is little wall space showing. The mantel 
and furniture are of oak. I want the effect to 
be cool and dainty. Should the woodwork be 
of harmonious or contrasting color ? 

A pretty and effective way of treating a 
dining-room is to wainscot the walls about 
seven feet up, finishing at top with narrow shelf, 
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Fr, which runs all round the room. Have wain- 

lonoré, scoting stained to match woodwork of room, or 

have all painted white, paper above the wainscot 

Paris. with a solid color of green, and have hangings 

for windows and doors of plain green stuff ex- 

actly matching in color. Or paper with blue 

oF ~ mane Bt and white Semin theese match— 

nd Even- @also Dresden china of blue and white on the 
shelf. 

Manpies, If your mantel and fireplace are of ordinary 

light yellow oak, they would be more effective 

moderate “tained to look like very old oak; the dark effect 


is much more striking. In this case the wood- 

work would look best stained in the same way. 

If wainscot is white, the mantel piece and cup- 
—_——— 2B board (which should be extremely pretty reach- 
‘Ton TaeT ing to the ceiling, and can be very well arranged 
with china) should be white also. 

Another way of obtaining something of the 
same effect, with less expense, would be to 
have the walls covered with plain green denim, 
about seven feet up, then a little shelf, and 
above, a green and white paper; the woodwork 
already in the room may be stained a beautiful 
satiny green, be left as it is, or made darker. On 
the wainscoting may be hung plaques and bits 

f china, and the shelf filled with anything 
uaint and pretty, or china of all one kind and 
color, as one prefers. 


1434. Style for Spring Overcoat. 
lo B.—Will you kindly inform me what 
is the best style of cut and goods for a 
pring overcoat. Will the raglan be worn, and 
f so, which of the many modifications of this 
arment is the most correct for city wear? 

It is difficult to advise, except perhaps in a 
general way, as to the best style of cut and 
aterial for a spring overcoat. A coat of a 
ertain kind may look well on one man and not 
pt all well on another. Generally speaking the 


’ martest spring coats will be long and loose, 
; Ins 
; Miagonally 





gle-breasted, with cuffs and flap pockets, set 
The coat known as the Thorndyke 
snew, and rather smart. It is made with a 
oke having two points in front, and two at the 
4YGIENIC “Mpack. The cloth from the end of one sleeve, 
wer the shoulders and to the end of the other 
ve, is cut from one piece, and has no seam. 
NER he coat is long and loose, velvet collar, cuffs 
pe — one-half or two inches broad, and flap 
pockets set diagonally. We should advise a 

D order ain gray xiao : 
reet The raglan will, of course, be somewhat 
on, but we should not greatly advise having 
ic. It should be long and fall straight from 
models shoulders, with the seams sails up to a 
int over the shoulders, cuffs, velvet collar, and 

gonal flap pockets. 


orpul 1435. Correct Hat with Dinner 
gth- oat. To F. A. H.—Will you kindly let 
ai st og know what is the correct hat to wear for 

evening when one wants to wear a dinner 
anteed pat, either in the summer or winter? Is 


he opera hat the most correct? Knowing you 








to be an authority on this matter, please 
oblige me. 

The hat to be worn with a dinner coat 
depends entirely upon whether or not an over- 
coat is worn; with a long overcoat a silk 
or opera hat is correct, but when the dinner 
jacket is worn without covering, or when worn 
under a short top or covert coat, as is often the 
case during the summer months, the hat should 
be either a derby or straw. Some men prefer 
an Alpine of dark color in winter and of light 
gray in spring or summer to a derby or straw 
hat. A light hat, such as the silk and opera, 
should never be worn witha dinner jacket or 
any other short coat. 


1436. AddressingL etters to Firms. 


—To O. T. G.—Kindly answer in correspond- 
ents’ department whether or not it is correct to 
prefix Messrs. in addressing a letter to a firm, as 
Messrs. Rose & Buckner. 

It is most correct, in addressing a firm, to 
use Messrs. Esqrs. after the names is perhaps 
more usual in business, but not more correct. 


1437. Model for Black Cloth. To 
Katherine Yam.—Will you please tell me 
how to make black broadcloth skirt for spring, 
and whether it would be better style to have 
jacket or Eton to wear with handsome silk waist. 
I want it for a dress suit, and not a tailor gown. 

As you wish your gown more elaborate than 
a strictly tailor gown, should advise an Eton, as 
with embroidered revers, or waistcoat, lace 
jabot, etc., it is much better for dress occa- 
sions than a jacket. Have either a box-plaited 
or tucked skirt, whichever is most becoming, 
as these models are likely to remain in fashion 
during the spring. Model on right of page 375, 
Vogue, 30 Nov., shows a pretty Eton, with 
embroidered revers and waistcoat. Another 
design would be prettier, on the revers—an_all- 
over design. Wear with it a lace jabot. This 
gown is elaborately trimmed with satin appliqué. 
The centre model in Vogue of 8 Feb., page 
83, would be effective in black cloth, trimmed 
with black satin stitch bands, with extra revers 


and collar of handsome lace, to make it more 


elaborate. 


1438. Color for Spring Suit, 
Revers, and Collar. To Virginia.—Will 
you kindly tell me the smartest color for walking 
s‘cirt and Eton to be worn in early spring? I 
should like either blue or gray, but want what- 
ever is best style. 

Would it be correct to have velvet collar and 
silk-faced revers on Eton; if not, please sug- 
gest suitable finish. 

I thank you for past kindnesses, which have 
always helped me very much. 

Should advise your having a dark blue walk- 
ing skirt and Eton. Blue is always smart, no 
matter what the fashion of the moment may 
be. Gray has been worn so much that it has 
become tiresome, especially in the light tones. 
Oxford mixture or slate gray is good style, if you 
prefer that to blue. We think it would look 
best to have the collar and revers alike, either 
velvet or silk or cloth; a smart Eton seen 
lately had the collar, revers, narrow cuffs, and a 
narrow band all around the bottom and up the 
fronts of the Eton of white silk stitched with 
blue. This is a pretty finish, but not very 
serviceable, as it soils easily. Should suggest 
having black watered silk and several sets of 
revers and collars, as described in Whispers, to 
wear over the silk. 


1439. Outfit for Bermuda—Is Wed- 
ing Ring Ever Omitted? To A. E. H. 
—I am going to Bermuda the last week in 
February and desire to know what kind of 
clothes it is necessary to take for a few weeks’ 
stop. If one needs any light wraps, or if fou- 
lards and general summer frocks are sufficient ? 
Also what is required in the way of wraps on 
the steamer. Is there any occasion for rugs, 
etc., as on the transatlantic steamers? I also 
wish to ask if it is becoming at all general to 
omit the wedding ring from the wedding cere- 
mony? If not, the best way of managing the 
glove to admit of its being placed upon the 
finger, and if it is placed over the engagement 
ring, or if the last-mentioned ring is not worn 
at the time of the presentation of the wedding 
ring. 

The clothes one needs in Bermuda are about 
what one needs in summer here. Foulards, or- 
gandies, muslins, silks, shirt waists, a thin wool 
dress for cool days, light wraps, and straw hats. 
If you are a good sailor, should advise you to 


take an ulster and a golf cape. The journey to 
Bermuda is short, and usually rough, most 
people being ill. Therefore it is not worth 
while to burden yourself with steamer rugs, etc., 
as one does not have time to get their sea legs 
on before they arrive. We have never heard of 
omitting the ring from a wedding ceremony, 
neither is it usual to wear your engagement ring. 
The wedding finger should be ringless. At 
some of the recent weddings the brides have 
worn no gloves, but we think white gloves 
look better. Rip the inside seam of the glove 
finger nearly to the top, it can then be easily 
slipped off without removing the glove. 





It is one thing to be young and beautiful, but 
quite another to keep and preserve this beauty, 
when one is not perhaps so youthful. Indeed, 
It can be done, 


however, if one will use the Parisian Dr. Dys’s 


it is a rather difficult matter. 


Sachets de Toilette, which are simply wonder- 
ful in their beneficient effect upon the com- 
plexion. 

Write for advice and circular to V 
129 E. 26th Street, New York. 


. Darsy, 


OPENING 


Monday, March 5th 


and Following Days 

Spring and Summer Fash- 
ions of Imported and Original 
Designs. For particulars, con- 
sult April issue of “ Le Cos- 


»» FOR SALE AT ALL 
tume Royal. NEWS STANDS 
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The Royal Pattern Co. 
| 28 West 23rd St., New York 














Registered Trade Mark. 


New 
Table Linen. 


Our new 





importations of 
medium and fine grade table 
cloths and include 


Scotch, 


napkins 


Irish, Flemish and 


French damasks in all sizes. 


Designs showing floral, 
scroll and plain satiny stripes 
are much in vogue; the motif | 


being similar to that found in 


our exclusive and refined Em- 
pire Bande et Rayé pattern, 
introduced last fall. 


We also display tea and luncheon 
cloths, doylies, centerpieces, tray 
and carving cloths—in fact, every- 
thing in linen required for the 
table, in large variety. 


‘THE LINEN STORE.” 
James McCutcheon & Co, 


14 West 23d Street. 






































BET. FIFTH AVE. AND B’DW’Y 





DIFFERENT STITCHES IN WHICH GOLF WAISTCOATS ARE WORKED 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Worsted Silk and Canvas Patterns 
For GOLF VEST 
Price of Material, with work begun, $5.00 to $10.00 
BESSIE LAPAIX 


S, im correct colors 





25 WEST 30TH ST. 











On Sale at all Stationers 
by March rst. 


| Whiting Paper Company 
| Designers of Art Stationery 
| 148, 150, 152 Duane St., New York. 


Whiting’s Khaki 


is the Latest English Shade, and will | 
appeal to all the Enthusiastic Ladies | 
interested in the Boer War. We have | 
brought out this very Popular and | 
Fashionable Shade in Stationery. 
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FRESH AIR 
IS THE BEST TONIC—-AND THERE IS NO FORM OF OUTDOOR EXERCISE SO HEALTHFUL AND INVIGORATING AS CYCLING. 
IT REQUIRES VERY LITTLE EXERTION, AND THIS IS REDUCED TO A MINIMUM WHEN THE CRESCENT BEVEL GEAR CHAIN- 


LESS IS RIDDEN. 
} A postal will bring you a booklet, telling all about Crescent Bicycles. Address American 
Bicycle Company, Western Wheel Sales Department, 501 Wells Street, Chicago, III. 


THE WINTHROP PRESS, NEW YO# 





